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Our Future World-Role 
in Dairy-Products Trade 


In This Particular Field Our Share in Most World Markets Is Rather Small 
Today; Sharp and Widespread Competition Exists; the Prospects Seem To Be 
Shaped Largely by War’s Repercussions and the Likelihood of a Loosening 


of Foreign Barriers and Props. 


U. S. Producers Are Urged To Exert Wise 


Export Effort, So As To Keep Trade Channels Open for Future Development 


HE UNITED STATES, although the 
greatest producer of dairy products 
in the world, is outranked in exports by 
several countries during normal peace 
years. During the two World War pe- 
riods, however, the United States’ ex- 


ports of dairy products reached gargan- . 


tuan proportions. Imports of dairy 
products into the United States are rela- 
tively small compared with total con- 
sumption, except for certain imported 
European-type cheeses. 

The importance of the future of the 
American dairy industry cannot be over- 
emphasized. Dairying is the largest sin- 
gle source of agricultural income in the 
United States. A large part of the Na- 
tion’s meat supply comes from dairy 
herds. The dairy and meat industries 
combined affect the grain industry and 
all three uphold the agricultural econ- 
omy of this country. 

Generally speaking, American dairy 
products meet keen competition in for- 
eign markets, due almost entirely to the 
higher prices our products bring in com- 
parison with foreign local production or 
other imports; accordingly, the United 
States share in most markets is small. 
Nevertheless, preserved-milk products— 
condensed, evaporated and dry milks— 
have met sales success in several coun- 
tries, notably in the Latin American and 
Far Eastern areas. 

To clarify the present situation as to 
world trade in dairy products, and the 
part played by the United States, a num- 
ber of the salient factors existent in the 
important exporting and importing dairy 
countries of the world must be pointed 
out. 


British-Commonwealth Situation 


The United Kingdom, perhaps, plays 
the most significant role, importing in 
normal times approximately 60 percent 


By THomas S. Hutcuins, Foodstuffs 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 


or more of the total world exportable 
surpluses of dairy products (reduced to 
fluid-milk equivalent). The _ British 
market is supplied by the Dominions— 
New Zealand, Australia, and Canada pri- 
marily—and the important European ex- 
porters, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
France, Italy, and Sweden. Because of 
the geographical advantages of the 
European countries over the Dominions, 
there has arisen a group of methods and 
practices which allow the Dominions to 
compete in varying degree with’ the 
European suppliers. 

In the past the United Kingdom usually 
purchased all the exportable surpluses 
that the Dominions wished to produce 
and sell in the British market. In an 
effort to create a rather large consump- 
tion of nutritious dairy foods in Britain, 
and still maintain increasing production 
of agricultural products in the Domin- 
ions, the prices set were generally quite 
low. Otherwise, British consumption 
might have dropped and caused a pro- 
portionate decrease in production. 

During periods of hardship in the 
United Kingdom, dairy prices had to be 
kept low so as to keep dairy-products 
consumption (and thus the health of the 
country) from dropping too markedly. 
That necessity resulted from time to time 
in the Dominions selling their products 
below cost. To offset losses to the dairy 
farmers, the Dominion Governments 
subsidized dairy production at the ex- 
pense of national revenue. Nonetheless, 
the Commonwealth countries often were 
able to withstand the losses, for the dairy 
industry stimulated the growth of other 
industries that, meantime, were showing 
profits. 


Meanwhile, the European countries, 
principally the Netherlands and Den- 
mark, had to sell their dairy products 
at lower prices to meet the reduced prices 
set by London, which was easily their 
principal market. Naturally such com- 
petition stimulated these two countries 
to make their production facilities 
among the most efficient in the world. 


Netherlands and Denmark 


Dairying in prewar Denmark and the 
Netherlands occupied a very important 
place in the economies of the two na- 
tions, and it was too well-established an 
industry to be allowed to disappear over- 
night. 

The Netherlands concentrated on sell- 
ing preserved milks and cheese to the 
rest of the world. Denmark sold butter 
primarily, along with sizable quantities 
of other dairy products. Both countries 
maintained a high-quality output to off- 
set lower prices offered by other nations. 
Efficient, quality output was also neces- 
sary because these countries had very 
high standards of living and wages, com- 
pared with other countries outside of 
the United States. 

Finally, during the world-depression 
years of the early 1930’s, the Netherlands 
and Denmark had to institute export 
subsidies on their dairy products or see 
their dairy farmers forced out of busi- 
ness. London prices, as stated above, 
had to be low to give the British enough 
food—the United Kingdom produced but. 
a small proportion of its food require- 
ments—and major dairy exporting coun- 
tries found themselves subsidizing this 
industry to ride the storm. 

The dairy farmers generally through- 
out the world did not reduce milk pro- 
duction, as their governments were 
underwriting their losses, and the total 
world production flooded the markets. 
Dairy products had to be sold, and sold 
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they were even at practically give-away 
prices in some instances. 


Varying Repercussions 


The era of setting up trade barriers of 
all sorts was initiated in an attempt by 
practically all nations to protect their 
local industries and foreign exchange. 
To avoid these trade restrictions many 
companies established plants in other 
countries either as a benefit in exporting 
to another country in trade alliance, or 
to circumvent the tariff duty or restric- 
tions of a foreign country. All types of 
industry, including dairy plants, prac- 
ticed the foreign-branch-plant idea, 
even to the extent of completely chang- 
ing nationality in an effort to survive or 
even expand operations. 

The United States’ dairy exports prac- 
tically disappeared from world markets, 
as they had no Government export sub- 
sidies; although some firms in certain 
instances did sell their products at a 
loss, they could not compete very long 
with other countries. United States 
firms, too, felt the depression at home. 
A few of our concerns established plants 
abroad and still have them; thus they 
preserved American brand names on the 
world market. Some sold one product 
at a loss but were able to sell other 
products at sufficient profit to make up 
the difference. Actually this practice 
created good-will in many countries be- 
cause preserved milk products are used 
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primarily for infant and dietetic feeding, 
and the people appreciated obtaining 
these vital foods that would have been 
out of reach had full prices been asked. 


How Much Can We Export? 


Any forecasts as to how much dairy 
products the United States will be able 
to export commercially in the postwar 
years may prove to be entirely wrong. 
It is hoped that, as a result of interna- 
tional agreements entered into or con- 
templated, the economic standards of 
most of the countries of the world will 
be raised sufficiently so that their peoples 
can buy more goods, including dairy 
products, and thus reward the dairy 
farmer with a fair profit for all his 
produce. That may mean that the 
British Dominions and the European 
countries would not have to subsidize 
their dairy industries. Then, perhaps, 
the United States could share to an ap- 
preciable extent in the world export 
trade in dairy products. 

That is the optimistic viewpoint, en- 
visaging a goal that may be reached. 
Western Europe as a whole lost probably 
20 percent of its dairy cattle and 30 per- 
cent of its total prewar milk produc- 
tion. Europe, west of the now-Russian- 
occupied areas, is today somewhat “better 
fixed” because of the relatively good 
position of the Danish dairy indus- 
try. Spain also has increased its pro- 
ductivity since 1940. Excluding Russian- 





Courtesy Official Information Office of Switzerland 


U. 8. exports of dairy products will inevitably encounter substantial competition from various 


sources—in Europe, the Antipodes, and elsewhere. 


We see here a worker at a canning 


machine in a condensed-milk factory in Switzerland. 
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occupied Europe, any surpluses of dairy 
products in one area can easily be con. 
sumed in others, probably for another 5 
years. Thus European net exports May 
be nil for that period except, perhaps, 
for some luxury-type cheeses. Any other 
exports from the European Continent 
would be easily offset by imports from 
the United States or other non-Euro. 
pean countries. 


Altered Outlook 


Other factors that have developeg 
since 1939 will alter the world trade in 





dairy products. Many South American 
countries now have dairying plants, par. 
ticularly condenseries and  dry-milk | 
plants—turning out products which the 
United States can normally 
These plants afford employment and 
thus provide money to buy other Ameri- 
can products. The result may be in- 
creases in total dollar value of U. S. ex. 
ports to these countries, but a falling off, 
perhaps, in the dairy-products field. 
Australia and New Zealand, although | 
still predominantly agricultural and quite | 
dependent upon the United Kingdom and | 


— 


export, | 


other British Commonwealth countries | 


in foreign trade, are striving greatly to 
expand their industrial production, even 
the “heavy” industries. This expansion 
would enable them to purchase raw mate- 
rials from the Far East and other areas 
and thus furnish those countries ex- 
change with which to purchase finished 
domestic goods. Included in this expan- 
sion idea is the plan to capture at least 
partially the big Far Eastern import mar- 
ket for canned and dry milks. The nat- 
ural geographical advantages of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are obvious, and 
costs of production in those countries are 
lower than those in the United States. 


Reasonable Expectations 


In conclusion, it appears that the 
United States will not be able to export 
butter in the near future; cheese exports 
will be small and will probably appear in 
a limited number of markets. 
kets for condensed, evaporated and dry 
milks, and other specialty dairy products 
can be maintained or even expanded if 
no subsidies are given by other exporting 
countries. Commercial exports will in- 
crease in the next few years but not in 
proportion to the decreases in lend-lease, 


UNRRA, and other foreign-relief pur: | 


chases. 

Reduced relief shipments to foreign 
countries will, however, make available 
larger amounts of milk, butter, and 
cheese to meet increasing domestic de- 
mands. The United States can easily 
consume its entire milk production for 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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British Financial Trends 


Review of Recent Banking and Monetary Developments—Part II 


HE MORE PURELY INTERNAL 

aspects of British finance during 
1945 were perhaps less impressive than 
the external. Except in one or two in- 
stances little attention was paid to them 
outside the United Kingdom itself. 
Nonetheless, developments of consider- 
able consequence were in motion. In one 
sense, 1945 must be divided into two 
parts with VE-day marking the point of 
separation. Up to that time war con- 
siderations were dominant, as they had 
been since 1939-40. From VE-day, how- 
ever, reconversion and rehabilitation of 
the civilian economy gradually displaced 


war needs as determinants of policy. ° 


A still more rapid assumption of the 
key role by these factors was prevented 
only by the continuing demand for funds 
to support orderly demobilization and 
maintain oversea garrisons, and to sus- 
tain production of various supplies on 
Government account during an interim 
period of reconversion. It was obvious 
that after 6 years of total war, liquida- 
tion and termination of outstanding 
commitments would necessarily require 
considerable time. The uncertain state 
of world affairs, moreover, made the 
British Government chary of any exces- 
sively rapid reduction in the size of the 
military forces. It may, therefore, be a 
matter of some years before all elements 
of military and war-residue finance can 
be eliminated from the British financial 
scene. Barring unforseen circumstances, 
however, it may be expected that from 
now on the demands of the civilian econ- 
omy will take increasing precedence. 


The Labor Government 


During the year that the Labor Party 
has been in office, it has on most finan- 
cial matters tended to follow the line es- 
tablished by its predecessor, the Coali- 
tion Government. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the major changes have been 
effected more by the indirect influence 
of actions taken in other sectors of the 
economy than by direct financial policy 
decisions. This condition is unlikely to 
continue. From general statements 
made by leaders of the Labor Party, it 
is apparent that they visualize a different 
role for Government finance than that 
which has hitherto existed. There is, for 


By Donato F. HEaTHERINGTON, 
British Commonwealth Division, 
Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


example, a decided attachment to the 
view that financial planning by the pub- 
lic authorities is essential to the achieve- 
ment of full employment, that the budget 
should be so drawn as to give the Gov- 
ernment means to support a high level of 
employment at all times, and that by 
controls and direct intervention the Gov- 
ernment may regulate the financial sys- 
tem to the end that the national program 
will be advanced. 

So far, however, the responsible lead- 
ers of the Labor Government have not 
indicated any intention of nationalizing 
all financial itistitutions. There were 
some early expressions of concern by the 
financial community that the Govern- 
ment might act to nationalize the com- 
mercial banks, insurance companies, and 
security exchanges, but this fear appar- 
ently has abated, inasmuch as no signs of 
firm intent could be observed. It is, ox 
course, true that a broad program for 
social and industrial insurance is in 
process of completion, but the measures 
thus far advanced have been more in the 
nature of extension of coverage than 
threats to private firms in the insurance 
field. The prospects are for greater con- 
trol and supervision by the public au- 
thorities, not for actual ownership and 
operation of these institutions. But 
there is little doubt that each year will 
see an increasing intermingling of public 
and private finance as the Labor Gov- 
ernment proceeds with its economic 
program. 


Bank of England Nationalized 


Announcement in the King’s speech to 
Parliament on August 15, 1945, that it 
was the considered intention of the new 
Government to bring the Bank of 
England under public ownership was 
received with little surprise. Public 
discussion has already marked this par- 
ticular measure as a foregone conclusion, 
and some analysts of the situation had 
confidently predicted that, regardless of 
the outcome of the election, transfer of 


the Bank to public ownership would be 
seriously considered. In so doing, more- 
over, the United Kingdom would be fol- 
lowing the example set by Australia, 
Canada, Eire, and New Zealand. 

The general position of the Conserva- 
tive Opposition may be gathered from 
the comments made by Mr. Churchill 
during the debate on the address, al- 
though individual members of the party 
may have had somewhat greater reserva- 
tions. In this respect, his remark that 
the national ownership of the Bank of 
England did not in his opinion raise any 
matter of principle was less than a full 
endorsement, since he added that “what 
matters is the use to be made of this 
public ownership.” At a later point his 
associate, Mr. Lyttelton, indicated that 
their chief concern was the possibility 
of day-to-day interference with the 
operations of the Bank by the Treasury. 
“Tf,” he pointed out, “this change in 
the constitution of the Bank of England 
turns out to be a mere ledger entry, and 
the Court of the Bank is free, day by 
day, to act independently of the Gov- 
ernment, I can see no particular danger.” 

The same speaker did, however, raise 
one question which was subsequently 
taken up by other moderate critics dur- 
ing the discussion of the bill itself. “I 
must frankly say,” he emphasized, “that 
I am no admirer of ledger entries or of 
reform for reform’s sake, in times when, 
in fact, the Government are complete 
masters of the credit situation in this 
country, and, under the present system 
will always remain so.” To this The 
Economist added, after considering the 
bill from all angles, “Why do the Govern- 
ment think it worthwhile to introduce a 
bill in which any real substance has been 
so csrefully whittled away?” In answer 
to its own question The Economist rea- 
soned that “one must conclude that the 
bill is a symbolic sacrifice on the altar 
of party doctrine and that it is not in- 
tended to make contact with reality at 
any point. It will do very little harm... 
at least in present conditions .. .” 

The Bank of England Bill was intro- 
duced in Parliament on October 10, 1945, 
and received Royal Assent on February 
10, 1946. Discussion on the bill revealed 
that the most controversial point was 
clause 4, which provided that the ‘Treas- 
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ury might from time to time give such 
directions to the Bank as, after con- 
sultation with the Governor of the Bank, 
they thought neceSsary in the public 
interest, and that the Bank might, if it 
thought necessary in the public interest, 
request information from and make 
recommendations to bankers. Direc- 
tions for the purpose of assuring that the 
banker would comply with these requests 
might also be issued by the Bank if so 
authorized by the Treasury. The ex- 
pressed fear was that this clause would 
enable interference with the highly 
valued confidential customer-banker re- 
lationship. In recognition of the con- 
cern shown, the Chancellor accepted 
qualifying amendments which were in- 
corporated in the act as passed, and the 
final provision established that no such 
request or recommendation should be 
made with respect to the affairs of any 
particular customer of a banker and that 
the Treasury before authorizing the issue 
of directions should give the banker con- 
cerned or his agent the opportunity of 
making representations thereto. 

It was commonly agreed, however, that 
the provision for compensation to stock- 
holders was generous. In fact, there was 
some opposition to the bill on the grounds 
that the treatment accorded was too gen- 
erous under existing circumstances. In 
its final form, the act provided that stock- 
holders would be given Government stock 
bearing interest at the rate of 3 percent 
in return for their shares of Bank of 
England stock. To insure that stock- 
holders would continue to receive annual 
interest, payments equal to the average 
annual gross dividend declared during 
the period of 20 years ended March 31, 
1945, computed at 12 percent, Govern- 
ment stock was exchanged in the ratio of 
4 to 1 for Bank of England stock. This 
ratio meant that the nominal value of 
the Government stock turned over would 
approximate £58,212,000. The Govern- 
ment also was empowered to redeem its 
stock at par at its option on or after 
April 5, 1966. The general terms of the 
stock, moreover, were to be such that it 
could be bought and sold on the market 
in the same manner as Bank stock had 
previously been bought and sold. 

Administratively, the act empowered 
the Crown to appoint the governor of the 
Bank, increasing his term of office at the 
same time from 2 to 5 years with right of 
reappointment, the deputy-governor with 
the same term of office as the governor, 
and all directors. In the instance of the 
directors, however, the number was re- 
duced from 24 to 16, each director having 
a 4-year term of office with four directors 
retiring each year, subject again to the 
right of reappointment. 

In the course of rejecting two amend- 
ments, Mr. Dalton, ‘the Chancellor of the 
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A branch bank in Britain. 


Exchequer, indicated the basic inten- 
tions of the Government in regard to the 
use of the Bank. The first amendment 
sought to prevent the Bank from issuing 
directions limiting the freedom of any 
banker to grant or withhold credit to or 
from any class or customer. This pro- 
posal, Mr. Dalton replied, he could not 
accept, since it was essential that the 
Government should have power to en- 
force priorities with respect to short- 
term credits and the right to line up 
persons according to their contribution 
to the national interest. Applicants for 
credit for exports or agriculture, for ex- 
ample, would be given first consideration. 

The second amendment contemplated 
that the Bank should not issue any di- 
rection which would require a banker to 
issue or subscribe for shares or to pur- 
chase or sell any assets. The purpose 
of this amendment, it was explained, was 
the prevention of pressure from being 
exerted on banks to take up any invest- 
ments. The reply was that there was no 
intention to force banks to invest in 
directions which appeared to them to be 
likely to involve them in any grave loss. 
It might, however, be desirable in cer- 
tain instances for the Government to 


urge the banks to make investments 
which both the Government 
Bank felt were necessary in the interests 
of a planned priority with a view to 
securing full employment, the advance- 
ment of the export trade, and other 
necessary elements in the economy. 


and the | 





It thus becomes clear that the pri- 
mary aim of the Government in bring- | 


ing the Bank under public ownership 
was to have, in the words of a Labor 
Party pamphlet on the subject, “all the 
different partners in the financial sys- 
tem working in harmony according to 
one master plan.” The full effects of 
this policy and the Bank Act on the 
commercial banking system of the 
United Kingdom cannot now be judged. 
Obviously, as was brought out in the 
debates and the financial press, much 
will depend on how far any Government 
is prepared to go in the utilization of 
the rather broad powers granted under 
the Act. As The Economist noted, “The 


fact that everything must proceed from 
the initiative of the Bank will prevent 
sudden or really sweeping change, but it 
will not stop a Government with popular 
support from moving in the direction it 
wants to go.” 
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Clearing Banks’ Returns 


The year-end position of the London 
Clearing Banks as revealed by their bal- 
ance sheets refiects in part the changes 
during 1945, but does not disclose the 
speed with which various adjustments 
occurred in consequence of the return 
to some semblance of a peacetime econ- 
omy. Conditions during the past 3 or 4 
months differed considerably from those 
evident during the first half of the year, 
although it should be emphasized that 
there was not a complete break at any 
time with previous trends. In view of 
the uncertainties, both with respect to 
current and future developments, it is 
not surprising to find numerous devia- 
tions from the previous norm. 

For the year, deposits expanded both 
absolutely and proportionately less than 
in either of the 2 years immediately pre- 
ceding—6.7 percent, compared with 12.7 
and 11.1 percent in 1944 and 1943, respec- 
tively. All of the increase, moreover, 
came in the second and third quarter, 
with the amount of increase in the sec- 
ond quarter abnormally. large in com- 
parison with previous years. This un- 
expected rise is clearly attributable to 
the temporary but pronounced slow- 
down in the National Savings effort in 
anticipation of VE-day and national 
elections. Similarly, the sharp drop in 
deposits during November is traceable to 
the impact of the Thanksgiving Savings 
Drive and the prospect of lower interest 
rates on Government securities. These 
factors undoubtedly were also responsi- 
ble for the £88,000,000 increase in 
clearing-bank investments in the last 
quarter, since the net increase for the 
entire year was only £70,000,000. In the 
absence of the £42,000,000 decline in in- 
vestment holdings during the first half 
year, the gross increase would have been 
in the vicinity of £111,000,000. 

Movements in the major items are best 
indicated by the following tabular com- 
parison between the position of the clear- 
ing banks at the end of each quarter: 


In million pounds} 





Mar June Sept Dec. Mar 

{tem 1945 | 1945 1945 1945 | 1946 
Deposits 4,459 4,751 4,898 4,850 4,749 
Cash 44 14 518 536 193 
Call money 180; 195) 226) 252) 253 
Discounts 149 135} 215) 369) 379 

Treasury deposit re 

ceipts 1,681) 1,939) 1,971) 1,523) 1, 443 
Investments 1, 153) 1, 127) 1, 146) 1, 234) 1, 246 
Advances 771 741 763 815 853 





In decided contrast to 1944 and previ- 
ous years, deposit expansion was almost 
completely accounted for by personal de- 
posits. Thus, business deposits which 
were responsible for 62 percent of the 
increase in total net deposits in 1944 
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contributed only 25 percent of the 1945 
growth. In the first 6 months of 1945 
the increase was about equally dis- 
tributed between business and personal 
accounts, but in the second half the 
entire increase arose from personal de- 
posits, business accounts actually record- 
ing a decrease. As a possible concomi- 
tant to the failure of deposits to main- 
tain the same rate of expansion during 
the second half as in the first, it should 
be noted that net subscriptions to tax- 
reserve certificates in the last 6 months 
totaled more than £72,000,000 compared 
with a net redemption of £20,000,000 be- 
tween January 1 and. June 30. For the 
entire year, however, net subscriptions 
were silghtly less than half as large as in 
1944. 

End-of-the-year ratios by themselves 
only indirectly confirm the continuance 
of asset trends through the greater por- 
tion of 1945. In July when holdings of 
T. D. R.’s (Treasury Deposit Receipts) 
reached their peak, the ratio of this asset 
to deposits was 41.4 percent compared 
with 31.7 percent a year earlier. By 
December 31, however, the ratio had 
fallen to 31.4 percent, with virtually all 
the drop coming in the 3 months, October 
through December. A number of factors 
combined were responsible for this pre- 
cipitous change, with official policy un- 
doubtedly the most important single 
cause. The rush of funds into savings 
and war bonds not only enabled the 
Treasury to finance expenditures with- 
out recourse to additional T. D. R.’s, but 
also aided in the reduction of floating 
debt. Coupled with this circumstance, 
the banks were interested in transferring 
to more lucrative sources of income and 
restoring somewhat more balanced dis- 
tribution in their asset accounts. This 
preference undoubtedly has been sup- 
ported by a partial reversion to the use 
of Treasury bills as a method of short- 
period financing in place of the slightly 
less liquid T. D. R.’s. 

In this connection the returns reveal 
that nearly 40 percent of the net change 
in assets in the fourth quarter repre- 
sented an expansion in holdings of bills. 
Another 9 percent was shifted into cash 
and call money, and approximately 33 
percent into investments and advances. 
The final ratios disclosed an asset distri- 
bution of slightly more than 55 percent of 
total deposits in liquid assets and 42 
percent in earning assets; i. e., invest- 
ments and advances. At midyear the 
distribution was in the order of 58 per- 
cent and 40 percent, respectively. Ex- 
cluding T. D. R.’s from liquid assets, how- 
ever, the change in the liquid asset ratio 
between these two dates was from 17.3 
percent to 24 percent, an indication that 
the course was toward a gradual restora- 
tion of the prewar asset structure 
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The “Big-Five” Banks 


An excellent indication of the general 
position of the British financial com- 
munity and the banks in particular is 
supplied by a composite balance sheet for 
the Big-Five—Midland, Barclays, Lloyds, 
Westminster, and National Provincial— 
as of the close of the year. The follow- 
ing table indicates the combined situ- 
ations at the close of 1943, 1944, and 
1945: ’ 


{In million pounds] 





Item Dec. 31,| Dee. 31,| Dee. 31, 


1943 | 1944 | 1945 
ASSETS 
| | 
Cash on hand and at Bank of 
England___- : ‘ 362.9 432. 2 463.5 
Balances with and checks in 
course of collection on other 
British banks____- 158. 7 152. 4 162.9 
Items in transit and other 
assets... aendlas ne 27.6 25.0 19.3 
Money at call and _ short | 
notice __ _. } 113.4 150. 8} 195. 9 
Bills discounted . - 111.4 128.9) 350.3 
Treasury deposit receipts 1, 169. 5) 1, 501.0) 1,361.5 
Investments __ : 956.9; 954.2) 1, 006.6 
Advances and other accounts 635.2} 647.7) 701.4 
Liabilities of customers for | 
acceptances, endorsements, | 
ete t 7 78.7 86.0 97.3 
Bank premises _ _- 35. 0} 34.7 34.5 
Shares in affiliates and sub- | 
sidiary companies - 25.5 25.7 26. 5 


Total. 3, 674.8) 4, 138.9) 4,419.9 


LIABILITIES 
| 


Capital paid up__-_. 65. 6 65. 6) 65.7 


Reserve funds 53.4 54.6 56, 2 
Current, deposit, and other | | 

accounts--_. 3, 476.9) 3,932. 5) 4, 200. 1 
Acceptances, endorsements, 


etc... ee 78.7 86. 0 97.8 


Total 3, 674.8) 4, 138.9) 4,419.9 





Interest Rates 


On August 21, 1945, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer informed Parliament that 
with his advisers from the Treasury and 
the Bank of England he was exploring 
the future possibilities in the field of 
cheap money and interest rates in order 
to ascertain whether further assistance 
could be given industry and other bor- 
rowers “by cheapening still further the 
cost of great capital operations.” This 
statement was taken as a clear indication 
that the Labor Government would seek 
an early reduction in borrowing rates as 
part of its financial and reconstruction 
policies. It was expected that the first 
move would be made by lowering “bank 
rate’ from 2 percent to 1 percent, and 
that this action would shortly thereafter 
be followed by an attempt to float a long- 
term loan at 2 percent . 

Contrary to these expectations, how- 
ever, the Government acted on its inten- 


‘A similar table showing the position of 
these banks at the end of 1940, 1941, and 1942, 
will be found in the article entitled “British 
Banking and Finance,” FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 24, 1943. 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Canada’s New Technical 


Information Service 


Challenge for Effective Attack on Problems of Peace Leads’ to Institution 
of Technical Information Service in Canada‘s Department of [Reconstruction 


and Supply. The Purpose Is To Provide a Source of Information on Recent 


Developments in Science. 


Problems Demanding Ingenuity in Obtaining Data 


Are Welcomed by Staff Members Having a Wide Variety of Training, Who Have 
Available to Them the Technical and Scientific Literature of |All the World 


> ceria QUESTION, the recent 
world conflict witnessed the ap- 
plication of science to both offensive and 
defensive warfare on a scale previously 
unapproached. 

The war over, we now face a chal- 
lenge to our governments, scientists, and 
industrial leaders to organize an equally 
effective attack on the problems of peace. 
Using the methods proved in war, that 
will involve not only provision for carry- 
ing out fundamental and industrial re- 
search on a much larger scale than 
heretofore, but likewise means for mak- 
ing available to industry, as promptly as 
possible, all practical results of that 
research. 

Unfortunately, to the average man the 
word “research” is little more than a 
name—a name which suggests the work 
of the magician rather than something 
of a practical character. He would not 
know where to go for the latest research 
discoveries, nor if he did would he under- 
stand the language of science. It is not 
wholly the fault of the layman; the 
scientist, rather, has forgotten how to 
express himself in ordinary words. As 
an example, about 10 years ago a Nobel 
prize winner in chemistry agreed to give 
a semipopular lecture in Ottawa on 
heavy hydrogen, a subject which at that 
time was making the front pages of the 
daily press. The title of his address was 
advertised as “Isotopic Equilibria and 
. the Fractionation of Isotopes’’—about 35 
people were present to hear an outstand- 
ing lecture! 


Information Service Set Up 


When Canada’s Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply was established in 
1945, it was decided to set up in the 
Research and Development Branch, of 
which Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, President of 
the National Research Council, is Di- 
rector-General, a Technical Information 


By F. E. Latur, Director, Technical 
Information Service, Research and 
Development Branch, Department 
of Reconstruction and Supply, Ca- 
nadian Government, Ottawa 


Service (TIS). The purpose of this serv- 
ice was to provide for manufacturers 
and others a source to which they could 
go for information as to recent develop- 
ments in science, a place where they 
could get a report in understandable 
language. Ottawa was indicated as the 
best location for TIS headquarters, for 
in the Government service are hundreds 
of experts willing and anxious to make 
their specialized knowledge available to 
the people of Canada, and a number of 
excellent libraries through which access 
may be had to the technical and scien- 
tific literature of the world, as well as a 
scientific liaison office where thousands 
of reports of a secret and confidential 
character have accumulated during the 
war, and where these same reports are 
rapidly emerging from the secret cate- 
gory and becoming available to the 
general public. 

It was realized, at the same time, that 
it would not be enough merely to provide 
at Ottawa an information service with a 
group of experts to ferret available in- 
formation. Means must be found to 
acquaint manufacturers with the serv- 
ice; in many cases it must be brought to 
their attention through personal contact. 
Representatives of the Research and 
Development Branch were accordingly 
appointed, with offices across Canada 
from Halifax to Vancouver, to get in 
touch with local boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce, to interview 
manufacturers, to explain the nature of 
the service offered, and to assist them in 
stating their problems for consideration 
either by TIS or by qualified local organ- 
izations. 


A small booklet, describing the work of 
the Research and Development Branch, 
and TIS in particular, was prepared for 
distribution through these regional rep- 
resentatives and other channels. 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
after hearing an address by Mr. J. L, 
Gray, Associate Director General of Re- 
search and Development, asked for a suf- 
ficient number of copies of the booklet 
to distribute to all its members. That 
led to a major increase in the number of 
inquiries received at Ottawa. 

So many people have asked about the 
type of service offered by TIS, and the 
particular subjects upon which informa- 
tion can be supplied, that some explana- 
tion seems necessary, particularly as to 
the character of the questions which may 
be submitted. 


Types of Inquiries Answered 


Questions should not be too broad. 
Several people have asked for “all avail- 
able information about plastics.” Sup- 
plying full information would involve 
sending at least a dozen books and sev- 
eral thousand technical articles. About 
all TIS can do in such a case is to senda 
short general statement, suggest the pur- 
chase of one or more elementary books 
on the subject, and invite the inquirer to 
specify his particular interest. On the 
other hand, questions as to the properties 
of particular plastics and their appli- 
cability for stated purposes have readily 
been answered. 

Other inquiries, although not so broad 
in character, may be equally unsatisfac- 
tory because essential information is 
omitted. For example, a group of ambi- 
tious young men asked TIS to suggest @ 
suitable postwar activity, without dis- 
closing the fact that they were all skilled 
machinists; when this fact became 


known, several practical suggestions were 
A man with a capital of $10,000 


made. 
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wished to know what type of article he 
could manufacture for the Canadian 
market; when, in a second letter, he 
expressed interest in one particular ar- 
ticle, TIS suggested using other raw 
materials than those originally proposed, 
discussed methods of manufacture, re- 
ferred to published specifications, and 
gave a list of pertinent patents. An 
industrialist inquired whether high-fre- 
quency current could be used to advan- 
tage in the reduction of metallic oxides, 
put failed to specify what oxide he had in 
mind; when he disclosed that it was iron 
oxide, TIS pointed out that the use of 
high-frequency current was equivalent 
to paying several hundred percent more 
for electricity, and in the production of 
iron or steel this could not be justified 
under any ordinary conditions. 

However, it may be said that there is 
no real limit as to subject. Although 
more than 1,000 inquiries have already 
been dealt with, there is remarkably little 
duplication. For example, a dozen in- 
quiries recently received by TIS in a 
single day, covered (1) methods of plat- 


ing chromium, (2) the manufacture of. 


electronic equipment, (3) foundry sand, 
(4) measuring the thickness of tin plate, 
(5) the determination of nitrites and ni- 
trates, (6) methods of house construc- 
tion, (7) the purification of water, (8) the 
use of smoke for the protection of crops 
against frost, (9) chemical wetting 
agents, (10) methods of drying metal 
cans, (11) materials for aircraft skis, and 
(12) quick-drying paints. Members of 
the TIS staff rather welcome inquiries 
which challenge their ingenuity in dig- 
ging up information, and the percentage 
of cases in which some useful informa- 
tion has been obtained is certainly well 
over 95 percent. 


Regional Representatives Aid 


Through a summary and card-index 
system recently adopted, all regional rep- 
resentatives are now given information 
as to every inquiry handled, regardless 
of its source. Because of this, they can 
now approach local manufacturing and 
service industries in the knowledge that 
some of their common problems have al- 
ready been solved, and they can, as a 
consequence, make useful suggestions. 
Regional representatives greatly help the 
Ottawa staff by outlining new problems 
as clearly and fully as possible, and by 
giving sufficient background informa- 
tion—rarely supplied by manufacturers 
in sufficient detail—to enable TIS to 
handle the inquiry intelligently. In 
turn, the regional representative gets 
copies of all replies to inquiries from his 
area, and he frequently improves the op- 
portunity to discuss these with the man- 
ufacturers, both explaining them and 
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finding out whether they actually pro- 
vide the required information. If they 
do not, he refers the questions back to 
Ottawa for further study. 

Not every inquiry is referred to Ottawa. 
Sometimes the question can be handled 
more quickly and satisfactorily by ref- 
erence to a local organization, such as 
the Ontario Research Foundation, the 
Manitoba Industrial Development Board, 
the Alberta Research Council, the British 
Columbia Industrial and Scientific Re- 
search Council, or one of the universi- 
ties. Perhaps it is a matter calling for 
the services of local consulting chemists 
or engineers, and the manufacturer is so 
advised. In an increasing number of 
cases, the inquiry can be partly or com- 
pletely answered by reference to the card 
index, which indicates whether the same 
subject has previously been dealt with 
by TIS. However, the name of one in- 
quirer is not disclosed to another; a 
manufacturer’s problems are regarded as 
strictly confidential. 

If sent to Ottawa, the inquiry may be 
answered by TIS, or it may be referred 
for attention to some other branch of 
the Government service. In every case, 
the object is to have the inquiry handled 
by whatever branch can and will do it 
best. It may be pointed out that Gov- 
ernment branches do not all follow the 
same policy. Some would like to have 
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referred to them everything falling 
within their general field of activities. 
Others are glad to handle occasional 
specific inquiries, but have neither the 
staff nor the library facilities to deal 
with a great number, on a wide variety 
of subjects. The National Research 
Council generally prefers to have TIS 
handle its own inquiries, on the ground 
that men engaged in research should not 
be taken from their main job to dig up 
information from libraries and prepare 
reports. These things are all taken into 
consideration, and the result is that TIS 
answers approximately 90 percent of all 
inquiries received. 

The transfer of inquiries is not con- 
fined to one direction. Frequently, peo- 
ple writing to the Dominion government 
for information do not know to whom 
they should address their letters, and 
many of the misdirected ones eventually 
find their way to TIS, which to a degree 
acts as a clearing house. The National 
Research Council in particular refers 
many inquiries to TIS, and probably a 
third of those received by TIS to date 
have come through the Council. Pro- 
vincial research organizations are also 
learning that they can frequently use 
Ottawa facilities to advantage, and an 
increasing number of inquiries relate to 
problems which they are themselves in- 

(Continued on p. 34) 





Canadian factories attained high efficiency in wartime production such as is shown here, and 
the Dominion plans to stimulate that proficiency even further and to progress toward new 
goals through the instrumentalities of research and the dissemination of technical data. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Belgian Visitor Here 
To Dispose of Linen 


American importers of linen and tex- 
tile manufacturers will be interested in 
the following announcement recently 
received from the American Consul at 
Antwerp, Belgium: 

Raymond Libeert, who represents the 
Linen Weavers’ Association of Belgium, 
is in the United States to dispose of 
some 150,000 square meters of linen and 
to explain to American purchasers why 
all orders being placed for Belgian linen 
cannot be filled at this time. 

Here for a period of 6 to 8 weeks, Mr. 
Libeert also plans to obtain additional 
data for a report on the possibilities of 
selling textiles—principally linen—to the 
United States, which he is preparing for 
the Belgian Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. 

In connection with his business activi- 
ties, Mr. Libeert expects to visit New York 
City, Bridgeport, Conn., and Washing- 
ton, D.C. He plans also to go to Cuba 
for a week during his stay in the United 
States. 

Businessmen desiring to contact Mr. 
Libeert may address him c/o Depart- 
ment of Commerce Regional Office, Em- 
pire State Building, 60th floor, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Belgian Railroad Wants 
Portable Ticket Machines 


An opportunity to make a special pre- 
cision machine is reported in a recent 
airgram from the American Embassy at 
Brussels, Belgium. 

The National Company of Local Rail- 
roads (Société Nationale des Chemins de 
fer Vicinaux) is considering the idea of 
supplying its conductors with portable 
ticket machines of the cash-register type. 
Thus, collections would be registered ac- 
cording to the sale of tickets. 

This company desires to contact Amer- 
ican firms which would be interested in 
constructing machines of this type. And 
it requests that proposals submitted in- 
clude characteristics of the apparatus, 
such as the method of registering, size, 
and weight; the minimum number of 
machines that could be made, and de- 
tails as to the construction. 

The National Company of Local Rail- 
roads, which is controlled by the Gov- 





ernment, operates local steam and elec- 
tric railroads and busses throughout 
Belgium. It is reported to carry an 
average of 400,000,000 passengers an- 
nually. 

Firms interested in this trade oppor- 
tunity should write to the Commercial 
Attaché, American Embassy, Brussels. 


Czech Cooperative Plans 
$2,000,000 Enterprise 


The West Bohemian Consumers Co- 
operative Association of Pilsen plans to 
construct a huge food-manufacturing 


and processing enterprise. The PUrpose 
is to supply and utilize a variety of farm 
produce from the entire agriculture are,’ 
of western Bohemia. : 
According to a United States repre.’ 
sentative of the Association—John 4} 
Woorm, 610 West 174th Street, New Yor 
33, N. Y.—the new enterprise will requir. 
the following installations: 
Refrigeration plant for freezing and refrig. 
erating food, as well as manufacturing {ce 
Baking plant (electrical) for Processing 
flour up to the finished baked products. 
Warehouse for storing grocery products, 


Laundry. 
Dairy. 














Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed be- 
low have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may be 
obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding now 
with negotiations for business when con- 
ditions permit.) 








Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below] 


Advertising: 13. ' 

Aircraft: 24, 34 

Automobiles and Equipment: 50. 

Batteries: 50. 

Chemicals and Chemical Products: 5, 24, 
36, 51, 52. 

Clothing: 28. 

Construction Equipment: 10, 19. 

Diesel Engines: 23. 

Drugs: 52. 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 
14, 20, 21, 25, 31, 33, 50, 54. 

Fats and Oils: 30. 

Fertilizers: 51. 

Foodstuffs: 11. 

General Merchandise, 2, 12 

Glass Products; 21. 

Hardware: 1, 14. 

Hospital Equipment: 12 

Household Equipment: 40. 

Industrial Products: 5. 

Leather and Leather Products; 1, 41. 

Machinery: 1, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 15, 17, 18, 22, 
23, 26, 29, 46, 49, 53. 

Marine Engines: 2, 23. 

Metals and Minerals: 35, 36. 

Novelties: 40. 

Office Equipment and Supplies: 7, 12, 21. 

Optical Goods and Instruments: 23. 

Paintings: 39. 

Paints and Lacquers: 20, 48. 

Paper and Paper Products: 7, 23. 

Pharmaceuticals and Pharmaceutical 
Materials; 5, 12, 21, 27, 36, 52. 

Plastics: 2, 5, 12, 23. 

Radios and Radio Accessories: 31, 42. 

Railroad Rails: 20. 

Refrigerators: 20, 23, 25, 31. 

Sanitary Equipment: 20, 21, 23. 

Scientific Equipment: 4. 

Smokers’ Supplies: 12, 32, 44. 

Sporting Goods: 38, 43, 59. 

Textiles: 6, 11, 25, 32, 45, 47. 

Tools: 1, 8, 52. 

Toys: 12, 40. 
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Manufacturing building for bottled drinks: 
wines, liquors, and beers. 

Malt processing anc manufacturing plant. 

Manufacturing and processing building for 
roducing fruit juices, coffee and candy. 

Building for textile jobbers. 

Building for processing vegetables. 

Repair shop for automotive repairs. 


Garage. 

Administrative building, including locker 
rooms and cafeteria. 

Power house and steam plant. 

This Cooperative is state-sponsored 
and is said to be in a position to spend 
perhaps $2,000,000. Furthermore, the 
United States representative claims that 
orders can be placed as soon as monetary 
arrangements are completed between the 
United States and Czechoslovakian Gov- 
ernments. 

Plans for all the above installations 
call for complete furnishings and equip- 
ment with the most modern facilities 
available. In addition, the Cooperative 
desires catalogs and descriptive litera- 
ture that will provide information on 
manufacturing methods used for proc- 
essing dairy products, milk drinks, ice 


cream, cheese, and the like, fruits, vege- 


tables, poultry, and meat. 

Further details on desired dairy equip- 
ment, cooling, freezing, and refrigera- 
tion machinery, milk-bar equipment, 
and special food-processing machinery 
are available on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Commerce 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

A World Trade Directory report is now 
being prepared on the Consumers Coop- 
erative Association of Pilsen, Inc., Pilsen, 
Czechoslovakia, Roznberska ulice 31. In 
the meantime, information gathered 
from the Czechoslovakian Embassy indi- 
cates that this recently organized coop- 
erative is large and reliable. 


Mexican Phone Companies 
Offer Trade Possibility 

A potential opportunity for American 
manufacturers to sell telephone equip- 
ment for use in Mexico City is reported 
by the American Embassy in Mexico 
City. 

All Mexico City subscribers to two 
telephone companies—Empresa de Tele- 
fonos Ericsson, S. A., and Compania 
Telefonico y Telegrafica Mexicana, S. 
A.—are to be given intercompany service 
by March 1947. 

Each company will spend 5,000,000 
pesos to complete the installation. Most 
of the equipment for Empresa de Tele- 
fonos Ericsson, S. A., will come from 
Stockholm. Compafiia Telefonica y 
Telegrafica Mexicana, S. A., which is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co., ex- 
pects to get the greater part of its equip- 
ment in Antwerp. However, it is 
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thought that some orders will be filled 
by the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph in New York City. 

The equipment in use in Mexico City 
is the “rotary” type, as compared with 
the “panel” type generally used in the 
United States. 

Both companies have sufficient tech- 
nicians, and do not expect to need out- 
side help in making the intercompany 
connections. 

Subscribers of the two companies in 
the Federal District are estimated at 
100,000, of which about 8,000 have both 
telephones. Of the 8,000, about 50 per- 
cent are business houses, which are ex- 
pected to keep both phones even after 
the change-over. 

Intercompany service by the two com- 
panies was ordered by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in 1938, and installations in 
Monterrey, Guadalajara, and other 
major cities were completed several years 
ago. However, owing to wartime scar- 
cities of essential equipment needed in 
making the change, the time for putting 
the service into effect in Mexico City was 
extended until next March. 

One of the greatest obstacles cur- 
rently retarding completion of the inter- 
service connections is lack of adequate 
transportation. Compania Telefonica y 
Telegrafica Mexicana, S. A., has been 
waiting 2 months for a shipment of 2,000 
telephones from Veracruz, and even 
longer for 18 tons of cable arriving from 
England. 

American firms interested in this pos- 
sible trade opportunity can write directly 
to the Mexican companies in Mexico 
City, or to International Telephone & 
Telegraph, 67 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Netherlands Inventor Has 
Three-Dimensional Projector 


A new apparatus for exhibiting mo- 
tion-picture films in three dimensions is 
offered to interested American firms by 
a Netherlands inventor. Information 
received from the American Embassy at 
The Hague describes the technique as 
being adaptable also to natural-color 
films and television. Moreover, accord- 
ing to the inventor——Stanislav Buri- 
anekits simple design keeps construction 
costs at a minimum. 

The device, as now developed, is evi- 
dently installed on the back of each seat 
in the theater auditorium. This ar- 
rangement, it is claimed by Mr. Buri- 
anek, eliminates the need for expensive 
apparatus and devices, such as colored 
—glasses, prisms, mirrors, and visors, 
which the spectator would otherwise 
have to hold before his eyes. Another 
advantage is that it rectifies errors 
caused by color blindness. 
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The Embassy reports that Mr. Buri- 
anek is prepared to demonstrate his in- 
vention to experts and other interested 
persons of the film industry in the 
United States. And, to display it to the 
best advantage, he proposes to adapt 
it to a series of natural “stereofilms” 
showing subjects of natural beauty, such 
as Yellowstone National Park, the 
Grand Canyon, and Niagara Falls. 

According to Mr. Burianek, Russian 
experts have made considerable prog- 
ress in developing three-dimensional 
projection. However, he claims that the 
simplicity and adaptability to large- 
scale projections of this method make 
it superior to Russian techniques. 

American firms desiring further de- 
tails should write to Mr. Burianek, Berg- 
weg 198, Leersum, The Netherlands. 


Netherlands Engineer Offers 
Rights To Aviation Inventions 


Rights to manufacture under license 
two new aviation inventions are offered 
to interested American firms by a young 
Netherlands engineer. 

A despatch from the American Em- 
bassy at The Hague states that applica- 
tions for patents Nos. 125033 and 125034 
were filed by the inventor—H. J. G. Klin- 
kert—with the Netherlands Patent Office, 
on April 30, 1946. 

The first patent application concerns 
a one-passenger, open-cockpit-type air- 
plane, claimed to be so light in weight 
that a man can carry it. According to 
the inventor’s description, the plane is 
adapted for short-distance flying. He 
states that it is very low-priced, and so 
small that a flat roof, a plot of ground, 
or a small barn could be used as an air- 
port or hangar. 

The second application describes a 
new method for steering helicopters and 
airplanes, and is said to be applicable to 
both large and small planes. The im- 
portant element of this invention con- 
sists of two horizontal propellers oper- 
ating at variable speed. By changing 
the speed the direction of the plane’s 
movement can be shifted. 

Since Mr. Klinkert has no business of 
his own, a World Trade Directory Re- 
port has not been prepared. However, 
the Embassy reports that, according to 
the Political Research Service at Amster- 
dam, nothing unfavorable is known 
about him. He is a graduate engineer of 
the University at Delft, and is at present 
employed by a prominent machine fac- 
tory at Hengelo. 

Mr. Klinkert has indicated that in the 
event his inventions prove of interest to 
an American firm, he will come to the 
United States to work out the plans and 
actively assist in production under super- 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Postponement of Abolition of Prefer- 
ential Buying Rate—The abolition of 
the preferential buying rate for ex- 
change derived from nonregular exports 
has been postponed to Ooctober 8, 1946. 
This is the third postponement, the first 
having been from January 1, 1946, to 
July 1, and the second from July 1 to 
August 9, 1946. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
6, 1946.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Permits for Certain Specified 
Products To Be Granted Only to Argen- 
tine Institute for the Promotion of 
Trade.—Permits for the exportation 
from Argentina of tannin, casein, cheese, 
butter, potatoes, and ethyl alcohol ex- 
tracted from molasses, will be granted 
by the Department of Industry and 
Commerce only to the Argentine Insti- 
tute for the Promotion of Trade which 
is authorized to export the exportable 
surplus of these products, according to 
a Government decree (No. 7885), dated 
and effective from August 23, 1946. 

The Department of Industry and 
Commerce is authorized, by provisions 
of the decree, to include such other 
products as may be advisable, within 
the category of the products reserved 
for exportation by the Institute. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 7, 1946, for announcement of crea- 


tion of Argentine Institute for the Promotion 
of Trade.] 


Transport and Communication 


Establishment of Air Services.—The 
Argentine air line, Cia Argentina Dodero 
de Aeronavigacién, has announced the 
establishment of a direct service from 
Buenos Aires to Caracas, Venezuela, to 
be inaugurated as soon as landing per- 
mits are granted by the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment. Sunderland flying boats will 
be used at first, followed later by Doug- 
las DC-4’s being purchased in the United 
States. 

The Argentine Government has an- 
nounced the opening in the near future 
of an air service from Argentina to 
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Spain and Italy, linking Buenos Aires, 
Barcelona, and Genoa. This service will 
be operated by the Argentine Govern- 
ment air line, FAMA (Flota Aérea Mer- 
cante Argentine) in conjunction with its 
proposed maritime service between those 
cities. 

Ship Arrivals in Ports.—Ship arrivals 
in Argentine ports during the period 
January—July 1946 numbered 1,216, net 
registered tonnage of 3,965,704, compared 
with a total of 358 ships of 1,806,435 tons 
in the corresponding 7 months of the 
preceding year. The United States 
maintained its lead over all other coun- 
tries, with 266 arrivals aggregating 
1,236,495 tons net registry during the 
1946 period. Great Britain ranked next 
(except for Argentina) with 227 arrivals 
and a tonnage of 1,001,899. 











The Cover Picture 





Hong Kong 


Inasmuch as we’re printing on 
page 14 of this issue a _ short 
“boxed” article on conditions in 
Hong Kong today, we are using as 
our cover picture a view of that 
highly important Far Eastern port. 
The picture is taken from the 
height known as “The Peak,” from 
which one can enjoy a magnificent 
panoramic view of the city of Vic- 
toria and thence across the great 
harbor to Kowloon on the main- 
land. Hong Kong, as our brief 
story shows, is experiencing a re- 
surgence of its commercial activity 
now; many businessmen are going 
there, but accommodations present 
a rather perplexing problem. 

The above picture was fur- 
nished by the British Information 
Services. 
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Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Mail Service Permitted 
Effective at once, printed matter in gen. 
eral, raised prints for the blind, and 
grouped articles not exceeding 1 pound 
in weight may be accepted for mailing 
to Austria, by the Postmaster Genera|’s | 
Order No. 32681 of September 11, 1946 
published in The Postal Bulletin (Wash. 
ington) of September 17. 





[This order modifies Postmaster General's 


Order No. 32559 of August 26, 1946, pre. | 


viously reported in ForREIGN CoMmMMEncr 
WEEKLY, September 14, 1946.] 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prior Import Permits Again Required 
for All Merchandise of Prime Necessity. — 
The Bolivian Committee on Imports has 
recently retracted the Resolution of May 
9, 1946, under which it was possible for 
importers in Bolivia to purchase from 
abroad certain specified merchandise of 
prime necessity, such as foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, machinery, prime materials, and 
other manufacturing materials from 
abroad, without first obtaining a prior 
import permit from the Committee. 

Also in an effort to check the amount 
of outstanding and unfilled import per- 
mits, it has requested all Bolivian im- 
porters to advise it of such outstanding 
permits. 

[For announcement of the resolution drop- 
ping the requirement of prior import permits 


on specified merchandise, see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 13, 1946.) 


China 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Certain Customs Fees Increased.— 
Shanghai Customs Notification No. 68, 


dated August 21, 1946, informed the pub- | 


lic that, under Government instructions, 
customs fees would henceforth be col- 
lected at 40 times the existing rates, and 


those of a local nature would be col- | 


lected at 1,000 timés their prewar rates. 
Local fees, according to the American 
Consulate General, include 


Shanghai, 
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fees collectible by the General Office of 
the Customs, fees collectible by the Chief 
Tidesurveyor Office, and those collectible 
py the Harbor Office. In the first cate- 
gory are included fees for services in re- 
spect to special handling of declarations, 
annual license and waiting-room box 
renting fees. Fees in the second cate- 
gory refer to the handling of bonded 
cargo and special examinations, and 
those in the third refer to mooring buoys, 
fire extinction, watching, and pumping 
services, and the issuance of certain boat 
certificates and licenses. 

The customs fees otherwise referred to 
in the notification appear to pertain to 
the working of vessels, cargo, and pas- 
sengers under special circumstances; to 
the measurement of vessels and ma- 
chinery thereon; and to the issuance of 
consular invoices, customs brokers, and 
bonded warehouse and factory licenses, 
and the like. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Discontinuance of Compulsory Invest- 
ment in Government Bonds.—The com- 
pulsory investment in Government bonds 
of a portion of capital entering the coun- 
try was discontinued by decree No. 2074 
of July 16, 1946. In accordance with law 
No. 35 of 1944, 20 percent of incoming 
capital was required to be invested in 
Colombia Treasury Bonds. The amount 
of required bond purchases was reduced 
to 5 percent by a decree of April 23, 1946. 
Exchange-control authorities state that 
the purpose of eliminating compulsory 
purchases was to encourage the inflow of 
foreign capital. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


New Exchange Control Regulations.— 
By Executive Decree No. 35, published in 
La Gaceta of July 27, 1946, Costa Rica’s 
exchange regulations were modified in 
such a manner as to increase the dis- 
cretionary authority of the Control 
Board over imports. Under the new de- 
cree, imports are divided into three cate- 
gories, instead of two as formerly, and 
the Control Board is authorized to allo- 
cate the quota of exchange, determined 
by the Central Bank, among the several 
categories of imports as well as other 
uses of exchange as it sees fit, instead of 
70 percent for goods in the first cate- 
gory, 10 percent for those in the second 
category, and 5 percent each for the for- 
eign debt; remittances to students, rela- 
tives, and others; travel expenses; and 
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Siam Would Welcome U. S. 
Capital for Minerals De- 
velopment 


The Government of Siam has in- 
formed the Government of the 
United States that it would wel- 
come the participation of Ameri- 
can capital in the development of 
the mineral resources of Siam, ac- 
cording to a release by the Depart- 
ment of State. Ordinarily, Siam 
ranks fourth in world production 
of tin, the only mineral now being 
produced there in appreciable 
quantities. Iron, tungsten, anti- 
mony, lead, gold, and gems, notably 
sapphires, are mined in small 
amounts. 

The Siamese Government re- 
serves the right to grant or reject 
applications for the prospecting or 
mining of “coal, gold, petroleum, 
and iron.” 

The Siamese Mining Act of 1919 
stipulates that all lands and min- 
erals in the Kingdom of Siam are 
Crown property, and that the right 
to prospect or mine must be ex- 
pressly granted by the Govern- 
ment. The act also states that any 
person who has acquired the right 
to occupy land for agricultural or 
building purposes or for any other 
purpose must obtain Government 
permission to prospect. 




















interest and dividend payments on for- 
eign capital invested in Costa Rica. 
Goods in the first category are those of 
“indispensable” use; those in the second 
are goods of “essential” use; and those 
in the third category include all others. 
The decree designates the goods in the 
first and second categories. 

Letters of credit and advance pay- 
ments may be authorized by the Board in 
cases of absolute necessity, but only as 
regards goods in the first category. The 
Board is authorized to sell exchange in 
excess of the fixed quotas, provided such 
exchange is paid for in United States 
currency and provided the volume of 
such transactions does not exceed lim- 
its fixed by the Central Bank. Applica- 
tions for exchange are considered by the 
Control Board in the order received and 
authorized payments charged against 
the relevant quota. 

As a consequence of these changes, the 
section entitled “Other restrictions, if 
any, on the purchase of exchange for 
imports,” under the heading of Costa 
Rica, of the article entitled “Exchange 
Control in Latin America Today,” which 
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appeared in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 6, 1946, should be changed to read 
as follows: None, except such limitations 
as may result from a decree of July 27, 
1946, which (1) classifies imports into 
three categories based on importance to 
the economy of the country; (2) author- 
izes the Control Board to allocate the 
exchange quotas fixed by the Central 
Bank among the several categories of 
imports and other purposes. 


Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Vegetable Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds: Im- 
port Duties and Tazes, and Consular 
Fees Waived until December 31, 1946.— 
Decree No. 1924, of August 9, 1946, pub- 
lished in Official Gazette 194 of August 
21, 1946, extends the waiver of duties, 
consular fees, and all import taxes on 
imported vegetable oils, except peanut 
oil, until December 31, 1946. Decree No. 
817, of April 6, 1946, extended, until June 
30, 1946, the duty waiver on all edible 
vegetable oils and oilseeds. 


[For announcement of Decree No. 817, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 25, 1946.] 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


THE “NATIONAL CONCERN”—A NEW 
COMMERCIAL ENITY * 


The nationalization decrees of the 
President of the Republic, Nos. 100 to 
103, of 1945, have produced a new com- 
mercial entity—the National Concern. 
These national concerns are now a work- 
ing reality, and their prosperity is the 
concern of the whole Czechoslovak peo- 
ple. Czechoslovak lawyers are now faced 
with the task of giving these national 
concerns their proper place in the 
(Czechoslovak) legal system, of insuring 
their legal rights and powers on the basis 
of the necessary supplementary laws and 
regulations. On the basis of the legal 
regulations hitherto issued, Professor Dr. 
G. Svamberg has compiled a survey for 
the newspaper Podnikove Hospodarstvi 
(Company Management) on the concep- 
tion of a national concern, from which 
is quoted the following: 

1. All national concerns are the property 
of the state. 

2. National concerns are not ordinary state 
undertakings such as, e. g., the State Trans- 
port undertakings, the Tobacco Monopoly, 


1 Reprinted from the July 4, 1946, issue of 
the Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin, a 
weekly published by the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. The term “concern” in this article 
is used in a much broader sense than the 
one accepted in the United States. 
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or the State Printing and Publishing Office. 
The difference between the two is already 
made clear by the fact that national under- 
takings may be formed from former State 
undertakings in the nationalized branches 
of industry. 

3. The basic difference between the na- 
tional concerns and the normal state under- 
takings lies in the fact that whereas in the 
normal state undertakings the state is sub- 
ject to unlimited liability for the debts of 
the concern, in the national concern not 
only is the state not primarily responsible 
for the undertaking’s debts but it does not 
even accept any responsibility for them. 
The risk of the State as the owner of a na- 
tional concern is thus limited to such sums 
as it may invest therein or property as it 
may put at the concern’s disposal. In this 
way the position of the state as the owner of 
a national concern resembles that of a stock- 
holder holding the whole of the shares of a 
joint-stock company, or the only stockholder 
of a limited liability company of the 
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so-called “One-man Company” type, whose 
risk is thus definitely limited to the loss of 
the total property invested in the concern. 


A general summary of the features of 
a national concern, so far as at present 
ascertained, gives the following picture: 


National concerns are entities which, while 
they are, as a whole, the property of the 
state according to decree, yet differ from the 
normal state undertakings since they have 
full powers of negotiations and responsibility 
as independent legal entities. Such excess 
profits of a national concern as may remain 
after the division of the profits prescribed 
for each individual concern and after fixed 
contributions to a reserve fund, belong to the 
state. In the case of the insurance com- 
pan‘tes, the state takes one-half of the profits 
remaining after the regulation contributions 
to the reserve fund have been made, but in 
no case less than 10 percent of the gross 
profits. 











tions very scarce. 


Hong Kong Today: Good Business Prospects, Poor 
Accommodations 


The commercial traveler in Hong Kong today will find hotel accommoda- 
The situation may be further complicated in the near 








future, as it is reported that the government is to take over one of the princi- 
pal hotels for the use of government employees and their families. Reserva- 
tions are not unobtainable, but the aid of influential local acquaintances may 
be advantageous in securing accommodations. Application may also be made 
to National City Bank of New York, the Chase Bank or the American Express 
Co., branches of which are located in Hong Kong, for assistance in obtaining 
accommodations. 

Six hotels in Hong Kong are classified as suitable for the accommodation 
of American businessmen, but only four are classified as good by American 
standards while the other two are rated fair. Rates for a single room— 
practically nonexistent—range from US$4 to US$11.25 per day. The traveler 
should expect to share a room with another person, with the corresponding 
range of rates from US$2 to US$5.63. 

Visiting American businessmen are requested not to bring their wives, in- 
asmuch as returning British residents must obtain permission from the au- 
thorities to bring their wives and difficulty is being experienced in obtaining 
adequate housing for the 650 recent arrivals made up of wives, children, and 
old residents. 

Good European-type meals can be obtained at about US$5 per day—break- 
fast from US$1.00 to US$1.25; lunch US$1.50; dinner US$2.00. 

Lack of transportation in Hong Kong is acute. The business districts are 
served by rickshas, streetcars, and some busses, while a few taxicabs are 
available for transportation to private residences. Tricycles and bicycles, 
introduced during Japanese occupation, are replacing rickshas in popularity, 
because of their greater speed. The authorities, however, have refused to 
license them, reportedly, on the grounds that they are dangerous in the 
crowded, narrow, and steep streets, so they are apparently doomed to go as 
soon as alternative transportation is available. 

Hong Kong’s commercial importance developed as a result of a free-port 
policy. It became a transshipment port of considerable importance and a 
convenient base for collection, storage, and distribution of cargo coming 
from and destined for adjacent countries. Despite the many problems of 
rehabilitation, the administration of this British Colony appears to be making 
noticeable progress toward the resuscitation of Hong Kong as a free port. 
Even now opportunities for business connections are said to be excellent, as 
many businessmen in South China prefer, at the present time, to buy through 
Hong Kong, to deposit their funds there and build up stores of merchandise 
in the Colony, rather than in China, where political and economic instability 
are discouraging factors. 
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National concerns have legal rights and 
may enter into legal obligations. They may 
both sue and be sued in the courts, ang in 
all actions will be represented by their Own 


legal representatives, and not by officials of ' 


the Ministry of Finance. 

Moreover, all national concerns are trad- 
ing concerns of full right, without regard to 
their classification basis for profits tax. As 


independent trading entities the nationa] | 


concerns are subject to registration in the 
official commercial register as individual traq. 
ing entities, i. e., 
register. The first two decrees of the Presj. 


dent of the Republic further prescribed that | 
a certified copy of the documents of estab. | 


lishment must be presented together with the 
Cfficial application for registration. 

As regards the national concern ag g 
commercial entity, all four of the national. 
ization decrees prescribed that the national 
concerns must include the words “Narodnj 
Podnik” as a compulsory portion of their 
Official title (English version of the title 
includes the word “national’’). 

As we have already stated in previous 
numbers of the Bulletin, eleven central or. 
ganizations for the national mines and key 
industries were set up on March 12th, 1946. 
These central organizations will, in their 
turn, control about 160 national concerns, 
which had been, or will be, formed from 
the nationalized industrial undertakings. 

For the information of our readers we 
give the addresses of the 11 central or- 
ganizations: 


Ceskoslovenské dol\ 
Praha II, Lazarska 7 
Czechoslovak National Mines 
Prague II, Lazarska 7. 


, narodni podnik 


Ceskoslovenské energetické zavody 

nar. podnik, Praha VII, Bubenska 1. 
Czechoslovak National Energy 
Undertakings, Prague VII, Bubenska 1. 


Ceskoslovenské huté, nar. podnik, 
Praha II, Tr. J. Opletala 55 
Czechoslovak National Foundry 
Industry, Prague II, Tr. J. Opletala 55. 


Ceskoslovenské zavody kovodélné a 
strojirenské nar. podnik, 

Praha II, Jungmannova 29. 
zechoslovak National Metal Working 
and Machinery Industries, 

Prague II, Jungmannova 29. 


Ceskoslovenské zavody chemické 
nar. podnik, Praha II, Stépanska 30. 
Czechoslovak National Chemical 
Industries, Prague II, Stepanska 30. 


Ceskoslovenské keramické zavody 

nar. podnik, Praha II Vaclavské nam. 56. 
Czechoslovak National Ceramics 
Industries, Prague II, Vaclavske 

namesti 56 


Ceskoslovenské sklaiské zavody 

nar. podnik, Praha I, Revoluéni 2 
Czechoslovak National Glass Industries, 
Prague I, Revolucni 2 


Ceskoslovenské zavody pro papir a 

celulosu, nar. podnik, 

Praha II, Narodni tf. 10. 
zechoslovak National Paper and 

Cellulose Industries, 

Prague II, Narodni tr. 10. 


Ceskoslovenské zavody dievopracujici 
aar. podnik, Praha II, Ty. 28 fijna 16 
Czechoslovak National Woodworking 
Industry, Prague II, Tr. 28 rijna 16. 


Ceskoslovenské textilni zavody 
nar. podnik, Prikopy 26 Praha II. 
zechoslovak National Textile 
Industry, Prikopy 26, Prague II. 


under Section A of the | 
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Ueskoslovenské zavody kozedélné a 
umarenske nar. podnik, 

Washingtonova 21, Praha II. 

Czechoslovak National Leather- 

working and Rubber-making Industries, 
prague II, Washingtonova 21. 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Agreements and Flights.— 
Commercial aviation agreements have 
been concluded between the Czechoslovak 
Government with the Governments of 
Belgium, Denmark, France, the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 
Also, agreements for extension of serv- 
ices have been reached between Czecho- 
slovakia and the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, and Yugoslavia. 

Additional international aviation de- 
velopments include the extension of the 
Czechoslovakian Prague - Amsterdam 
service to London, and the taking over 
by the British European Airways (BEA) 
of the Royal Air Force Transport Com- 
mand service to Prague, as well as the 
inauguration of a direct Constellation 
service to Prague by the Pan American 
World Airways. (Prague is also served 
by PAA on its New York-Vienna route 
via Gander, Shannon, London, Brussels, 
and Prague. ) 

The agreements with the Rumanian 
and Bulgarian Governments provide 
only for irregular special flights between 
the capitals of the countries concerned, 
special permission and personnel clear- 
ances being required for each flight by 
the two Governments under restrictions 
imposed by the Allied Control Commis- 
sions. 

The Czechoslovak Airlines began reg- 
ular flights between Prague and Amster- 
dam in June, and this service was ex- 
tended to London in July. In June 
thrice-weekly round-trip flights to Brus- 
sels were begun, coordinated with the 
inauguration of an equal number of 
flights a week by the Belgian line, 
SABENA. SwissAir extended its Zurich- 
Prague service to Warsaw in June but re- 
duced its schedule to one flight every 2 
weeks and carries only priority passen- 
gers for the entire run. 

Service between Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia was increased from two to 
four flights weekly, the military air- 
transport service of each country making 
two round-trip flights a week. Regular 
round-trip flights to Stockholm were be- 
gun in June by the Czechoslovak Airlines, 
paralleling those of the Swedish ABA 
line. In August the route was changed 
to include Copenhagen in both direc- 
tions. Two round trips per week between 
Prague and Warsaw were started in Au- 
gust by both the Czechoslovak Airlines 
and the Polish LOT line. 
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been out of operation since 1940. 








First “Norway Greenland Expedition” Returns 


The first Norwegian expedition to Greenland since liberation has now re- 
turned home with an interesting report on this Arctic outpost, says the Nor- 
wegian Information Service. Headed by Capt. John Giaever, noted Arctic 
expert and author, the group’s primary task was to repair and reopen the 
meteorological station at Myggbukta on the east-Greenland coast which has 


After 6 years, both buildings and equipment required extensive repairs; 
important instruments had disappeared, the steel radio towers had to be 
raised, and according to Capt. Giaever it appeared “as though the polar bears 
had been using the main building for a dance hall.” 

Now, that this east Greenland station is again in operation, its importance 
as a bearings point on future trans-polar air routes can not be overestimated. 

The expedition’s other projects included the dropping of Norwegian hunters 
and trappers at four isolated stations on the eastern coast. According to 
Giaever’s report, this year’s catch of fox may well surpass all previous records. 
The number of musk-ox, too, has increased enormously, no doubt because 
of the reduction in the number of wolves on the east-Greenland coast. 

Plans for the transfer of a number of musk-ox calves to Spitzbergen are 
now being considered, as packs of wild dogs have seriously reduced the rein- 
deer herds on that island. Polar bear, on the other hand, have all but dis- 
appeared in the Greenland districts visited by the expedition, despite an 
abundance of small seals on which these animals generally feed. 














It is reported that the Netherlands 
KLM line is contemplating extending the 
present service between Amsterdam and 
Prague to Vienna. 

Three important additions were made 
to the internal routes of Czechoslovakia 
during July. The Brno-Bratislava line 
was extended to Sliac (Poprad) and Ko- 
sice and offers round-trip service 6 days 
each week. The second extension of 
service was designed to serve the tourist 
trade exclusively and inaugurated flights 
to Karlovy Vary (Karlsbad). (The tour- 
ist trade to the Slovak mountain resorts 
is served by the above-mentioned stop at 
Sliac.) 

The third change in internal civil avia- 
tion was the inauguration of regular 
flights between Zlin (Moravia) and 
Prague by the Bata Shoe Corp., designed 
primarily to serve as rapid transporta- 
tion for officials and products of the com- 
pany, although a few other passengers 
are carried from time to time. In addi- 
tion, the Prague-Moravska Ostrava di- 
rect service was begun on a schedule of 
six flights a week. 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


Radiotelephone Service to Colombia.— 
Radiotelephone service was inaugurated 
between Quito, Ecuador, and Bogota, 
Colombia, on September 3. Service in 
Quito will be performed by Radio Inter- 
nacional del Ecuador, the Government- 
owned radio company. 





Eire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Authorization for Import of Electric 
Filament Lamps.—The Government of 
Eire has issued an order authorizing the 
importation of 50,000 electric filament 
lamps between September 1, 1946, and 
February 28, 1947. 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unshelled Peanuts, Peanut Oil and 
Cake, Cattle Hides: Export Duties Re- 
vised.—Export duties in French Togoland 
were reduced on unshelled peanuts, pea- 
nut oil and cake, and changed from an 
ad valorem to a specific basis on prepared 
cattle hides, by order No. 450-D of Au- 
gust 23, 1945, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Togoland on November 
1, following approval by General Order 
No. 3155 DGF/D of the Governor Gen- 
eral of French West Africa of October 13, 
1945. 

The new rates are as follows (former 
rates in parentheses): Unshelled pea- 
nuts, 6 (14) percent ad valorem; peanut 
oil, 4.22 (14) percent ad valorem; peanut 
cake, 4.10 (14) percent ad valorem; pre- 
pared hides of cattle, tanned, curried, or 
otherwise prepared, 240 francs per 100 
kilograms gross (14 percent ad valorem). 


|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
1, 1945, for the announcement of the general 
revision of the export tariff schedule.| 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wood: Export Duty Reduced.—The ex- 
port duty was reduced in French West 
Africa from 14 percent to 6 percent ad 
valorem on wood of any kind, round, 
rough, squared or sawn, by order No. 
3154-F of October 13, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of French West 
Africa on October 27, 1945. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, for the announcement of the 
general revision of the export tariff schedule. | 

Crude Products: Exportation Restrict- 
ed to Members of Trade Groups.—The 
exportation of crude products from 
French West Africa has been limited to 
members of authorized trade groups, by 
order No. 3159 S. E. of October 13, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French West Africa on October 27, 1945. 
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The order authorized the formation of 
trade groups for the exportation of the 
following products: Peanuts, bananas, 
coffee, cacao, beeswax and honey, cotton, 
hides and skins, gum arabic, oilseeds, 
palm oil and Karite, kapok, wool, pepper 
and pimento, and amylaceous products. 

Membership in an export trade group 
was restricted to planters exporting their 
own production, manufacturers export- 
ing their own manufactured products, 
and merchants established in the colony 
who actually exported a particular prod- 
uct and were licensed as exporters dur- 
ing the years 1938-39. Merchants who 
could not meet these requirements could, 
however, be admitted to membership in 
a trade group by decision of the Gov- 
ernor General. 

The order also authorized local repre- 
sentives of each trade group (unless 
countermanded by local government au- 
thorities) to allocate cargo space re- 
served to their products in proportion to 
available stocks at the port. 

Export licenses were to be required for 














economy of Mexico. 


National Economy of Mexico Reviewed: Progressive 
Industrialization Seen As Today’s Keynote 
The latest issue of “Commercial Pan America”, an economic review pub- 


lished by the Division of Financial and Economic Information of the Pan 
American Union, discusses and analyzes the varied aspects of the national 








iz 


The facts revealed in this report indicate that the extraordinary develop- 
ment of industry during recent years has exerted a marked influence on the 
internal economy of Mexico (a development stressed on numerous occasions 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY). 

Factors of major importance in the improvement of the present economic 
situation of Mexico, definitely inflationary in character, are intensified pro- 
duction, both industrial and agricultural, and augmented imports, it is stated. 
These developments should afford relief to the middle-class and to the lowest- 
income group, who have benefited less than other classes of the population 
from the rise of national income, and should also give productive employment 
to the large volume of idle funds seeking investment opportunities, causing 
a consequent drop in the right price levels and checking the inflationary 
trends. 

It is claimed that Mexico has ceased to be a semi-colonial nation, princi- 
pally exporting raw materials to industrialized nations and, in return, im- 
porting manufactured articles, many of which had been made from Mexican 
raw materials. 

Judging by the progress achieved in recent years, states the review, the 
industrialization process in Mexico is well-conceived and directed, being based 
on either Mexican or combined domestic-and-foreign capital and utilizing 
national raw materials as much as possible. Furthermore, if the Mexican 
industrial enterprises adopt modern production techniques, enabling them 
to sell the articles produced at moderate prices within the reach of the ma- 
jority of the people, the possibilities for failure of these industries will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

The report also deals with Agriculture; Mineral, Metallurgical and Pe- 
troleum Production; Power Production; Construction and Transportation; 
Foreign Trade; and other aspects of the diversified national economy of 
Mexico. 
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the shipment of products from the 
colony. 
Leaf Tobacco: Fiscal Import Duty 


Changed From Specific to Ad Valorem | 
Basis.—The fiscal import duty in French | 


West Africa on tobacco, in leaf or Stem, 
raw or sauced, of any origin, has been 
changed from 37.50 francs per net kilo. 
gram to 100 percent ad valorem, by order 
No. 3241 A. P. of October 19, 1945, pro. 
mulgating order No. 1695 F. of June 4 
following approval by a French decree of 
August 23, and published in the Journal 
Officiel of French West Africa on Or. 
tober 27, 1945. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
22, 1946, for a previous change in fiscal 
import-duty rates. } 

Import-License Procedure Again Re. 
vised in French West Africa and French 
Togoland.—Later information 
that the provisions outlined in the digest 
mentioned above, appearing in Foretcy 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 10, 1945, | 
pertain only to textile materials and not | 


to all goods, as reported. Provisions re- 
lating to goods other than textile mate- 
rials have been revised since the above 
order was published. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 10, 1945, for the original announce- 
ment and the following item in this issue 
for revisions concerning goods other than 
textile materials. | 

Import-License Procedure Revised in 
French West Africa and French Togo- 
land for Goods Other than Textile Ma- 
terials.—The procedure to be followed in 
each allocation sector for issuance of 
import licenses to fill quotas of mer- 
chandise other than textiles opened to 











reveals | 


French West Africa has been revised by | 


order No. 3203 S. E. of October 17, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French West Africa on October 27, 1945. 

The principal provisions of this order, 
which revises sections relating to goods 
other than textiles of order No. 2235 
S. E. of July 23, 1945, (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of November 10, 1945, for 
the original announcement and the pre- 
ceding item in this issue) are as follows: 

Importers are allowed 30 days from 
the day following announcement of the 
opening of the quota to submit requests 
for licenses. 

At the end of the 30 days, the requests 
received will be submitted to a commis- 
sion composed of the Chef du Bureau 
Economique (in Dakar, the Chef du 
Service du Commerce et de la Direction 
Générale des Services Economiques) and 
four experts selected by the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This commission will 
eliminate those requests relating to 
offers with unacceptable conditions of 
price or delay, and will allocate the 


quota among the other requests. 
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The import license will be valid for 
180 days after it is granted, for goods 
from the dollar or sterling area (other 
than British colonies of West Africa) 
and for 90 days for British colonies of 
West Africa and all other countries. 

Extensions up to 90 days will be grant- 
ed upon presentation of evidence which 
will permit determination of the approx- 
imate date of closing a current order. 

Second-hand Merchandise; Maximum 
Selling Prices Fized.—The sales price of 
second-hand merchandise of any origin 
or destination, has been regulated in 
French West Africa by order No. 2939 
of September 24, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French West Africa on 
October 6. The order defines second- 
hand merchandise as merchandise or 
goods which at some time have been in 
the possession and use of a consumer as 
the result of a sale, gift, loan, rental, or 
other act. 


Commodity Controls 


The Right to Search for Radioactive 
Minerals Provisionally Reserved.—The 
right to search for radioactive minerals 
and all related substances in French 
West Africa has been provisionally re- 
served to the colony by order of the 
Governor General of West Africa No. 
2898 of September 20, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of that colony on 
October 6. 


Honduras 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi Providing 
for Duty Exemption on Specified Prod- 
ucts Concluded: Correction.—The note 
in parentheses appearing at the end of 
the announcement under the above title, 
in the News by Countries Section of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 
21, 1946, should read as follows: 

|While the United States is on a general 
most-favored-nation basis in both Honduras 
and Nicaragua, the trade agreements with 
these countries exempt from the most- 


favored-nation clause advantages granted 
exclusively to other countries of Central 


America. | 
India 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Air-Transport Sys- 
tem.—India’s air transport is to be di- 
vided into an eastern and a western sys- 
tem and is expected to develop mainly 
on two northern-southern axes, pivoting 
on the two regional centers—one at 
Karachi and the other at Dum Dum, with 


714382—46— 
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Puerto Rico Development Company Aids Private Industries 


Many States throughout the United States, and in fact all countries 
throughout the world, are working toward the expansion of their local indus- 
tries in the postwar period. Since one of the most important responsibilities 
placed upon the Puerto Rico Development Company is the promotion and en- 
couragement of the establishment of industrial enterprises in the island, the 
board of directors of the Company authorized the general manager to initiate 
the Aid to Industrial Development Program (AID Program). 

Under this program, industrial buildings are being constructed by the Com- 
pany in Puerto Rico for eligible enterprises which desire to install and operate 
an industry to produce articles of commerce for sale in Puerto Rico cr for 
export. The buildings will be leased over a period of years at a specified rate 
accruing from the date the buildings are ready for occupancy. The enterprise 
must agree to install equipment when the buildings are completed. The 
enterprise must guarantee a minimum annual pay roll during the life of the 
lease. 

The board of directors also approved an advertising plan for the program 
which was initiated in January 1946—consisting of a 6-month campaign, to 
be published in three widely circulated U. S. periodicals. Inquiries resulting 
from this campaign receive complete information about Puerto Rico which 
allows the inquirers to study the advantages that Puerto Rico offers as a site 
for industries. This campaign is also carried on in Puerto Rico by advertising 
in the local press. 

Already established well-conceived industries which have “survival value” 
are also encouraged and receive benefit from the Aid Program. In accordance 
with this policy, the first application received under the Aid Program for the 
construction of a factory building for the Red Cape Leather Products Cor- 
poration was approved by the Board of Directors on September 12, 1945. 

Additional applications of local citizens, approved by the board of directors 
of the Puerto Rico Development Company, represented small industries such 
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as awnings and blinds, candies, metal products, and home furniture. 




















the main trunk-line traffic moving be- 
tween these two cities. The Karachi ad- 
ministrative region will include Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Jacobabad (Sind), Lahore, 
Jodhpur, and Delhi. The Dum Dum 
administrative center will have under its 
jurisdiction Calcutta, Cawnpore, Allaha- 
bad, and Madras. 

In June the airports at Barrackpore 
and at Karachi were turned over by the 
ATC to the Directorate General of Civil 
Aviation of the Government of India and 
operations of the ATC in India were 
terminated. It is estimated that by the 
end of 1946, 110 airports will have been 
taken over from the RAF. 

In June, also, an Air Transport Licens- 
ing Board was created. After October 1, 
1946, no air-transport service shall be 
established or shall operate in India ex- 
cept under the authority of and in ac- 
cordance with a license issued for the 
purpose. 

The recommendations of the British 
technical mission regarding an Indian 
aircraft industry were accepted by the 
Government of India on May 30, 1946. 
The principal recommendation was that 
the aircraft assembly and repair plant at 
Bangalore should be used for production 
of both civil and military planes. 


Iraq 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Mail Schedules and Rates.—With 
the inauguration of the new TWA serv- 
ice from Cairo, Egypt, to the United 
States, Iraqi postal authorities an- 
nounced a new air-mail schedule from 
Iraq to the United States, Canada, and 
six European countries utilizing that 
service. Effective July 18, air-mail cor- 
respondence was accepted for the United 
States, Canada, Greece, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and France, and as far as Greece 
for Rumania and Yugoslavia. Mail from 
Greece for the last two countries must 
continue by ordinary routes. Corre- 
spondence for all these countries must 
be superscribed, “B. T. W. A. Air Service 
via Cairo.” 

Air-mail rates from Iraq to the United 
States have been reduced 15 fils (6¢) for 
every 5 grams of letter weight, the addi- 
tional air-mail rate for both United 
States and Canada now being 45 fils (18¢) 
for 5 grams or fraction thereof. 

As of the same date, air-mail corre- 
spondence for the United States, Canada, 
France, Switzerland, and Greece, was no 
longer accepted by the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation (BOAC). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Dead Line Further Extended to De- 
cember 31, for Converting Italian Stock 
Securities Circulating in the United 
States from Bearer to Registercd 
Shares.—The dead line for converting 
Italian stock securities circulating in the 
United States from bearer to registered 
shares has been further extended to De- 
cember 31, 1946, according to a notice 
from the Italian Embassy in Washing- 
ton. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 14, 1946, p. 26, for previous announce- 


ment of postponement of this dead line from 
March 31 to September 30, 1946. ] 


Mexico 


Transport and Communication 


Permits Required for Imports of Rail- 
road Carload Lots; Priorities Estab- 
lished. —The National Railways of Mex- 
ico (Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico) 
announced in the press of September 10, 
1946, that a system of control has been 
established over railroad cars loaded 
in the United States for shipment to 
Mexico. The purpose of the control 
measures is to adjust shipments to the 
handling capacity of the Mexican Rail- 
Ways, as well as to return an adequate 
number of United States cars. 

Mexican importers must present to the 
National Railways in Mexico City appli- 
cations for cars for their shipments. 
These applications must be approved by 
the National Railways and the Ministry 
of Nationa) Economy, and they will then 
be sent to the Association of American 
Railroads in Washington, D.C. The As- 
sociation of American Railroads will not 
issue the necessary permit for cars with- 
out this approved importer’s application. 

Mexican importers must send to ship- 
pers in the United States and Canada a 
copy of the approved application number 
issued by the National Railways of Mex- 
ico. Shippers in the United States and 
Canada are to be advised of the need to 
utilize full car capacity, and, wherever 
possible, to use open rather than box 
cars. 

Less-than-carload lot shipments do 
not require the approval of the Mexican 
authorities nor permits of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

Approved applications will be classi- 
fied in accordance with priorities for the 
issuance of permits, as follows: 

1-A—Foodstuffs in general. 

1—-B—Containers for foodstuffs and mate- 


rials for the manufacture of such containers. 
2—-A—Railroad materials. 
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2—B—Machinery, materials, and accessories 
for transport industries. 

3—A—Materials, fuel, greases, and lubri- 
cants for military and civil aviation. 

3-B—Shipments in general for Petroleos 
Mexicanos (the governmental petroleum com- 
pany). 

3—-C—Fuels, greases, and lubricants for in- 
dustry in general. 

4—-A—Shipments in general for the Federal 
Government. 

4—-B—Shipments in general for agriculture 
and mining. 

5—Shipments in general for industry. 

6—Shipments in general for commerce and 
merchandise in consolidated cars (consisting 
of several consolidated less-than-carload 
lots). 

7—Shipments in general for private per- 
sons. 





Steamer Service to West-Coast Ports of 
U. S.—The Lloyd Steamship Co. will in- 
augurate a steamer service between the 
west-coast ports of the United States and 
Mexico, according to the Mexican press. 

At first two liners will operate, one from 
San Francisco with stops at Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Ensenada, San Jose del Cabo, 
Mazatlan, Manzanillo, and Salina Cruz, 
and the other between the same ports 
and, in addition, La Paz, Santa Rosalia, 
Guaymas, and Topolobampo. 

This service will be run on an experi- 
mental basis; if traffic should prove in- 
sufficient, it will probably be either cur- 
tailed or terminated, the report states. 

Improvements at Monterrey and Mer- 
ico City Airports—The airport at Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, is to be improved by an 
estimated expenditure of 2,000,000 pesos, 
according to the Mexican press. This 
work will be done at the expense of 
American Airlines, through its Mexican 
subsidiary, the report states. American 
Airlines de Mexico will put its DC-4 and 
DC-6 Flagships into operation in Mexico 
when this and certain improvements at 
the Mexico City Central Airport are 
completed. 

Improvements at Mexico City will be 
confined to extending the principal run- 
way to 8,000 feet and finishing it with an 
all-weather surface. 

Mevzican-Canadian Air Line to Latin 
America.—Officials of Aerotransportes 
del Sureste, a Mexican company, and 
Aero Industries, of Toronto, Canada, 
have announced that a new air line will 
begin operating services from Mexico to 
Central and South America in the near 
future, according to the Mexican press. 

The report states that 100 Avro-Anson 
transport planes have been ordered and 
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will be used on the new air line’s passen-. 
ger and cargo runs throughout Latin 
America. 


Netherlands 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreement Con- 
cluded With Italy.—A trade and pay- 
ments agreement between the Nether. 
lands and Italy was signed in Rome on 
August 30, 1946, effective as of the same 
date and valid for 1 year, according to 
Economische Voorlichting, The Hague, 
September 5, 1946. 

The aggregate amount of the mutual 
trade between these countries over the 
period of 1 year is to amount to approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 guilders. The ex. 
change rate has been fixed at 84.70 lire 
for 1 guilder, or at 125 percent above 
the official rate of exchange (37.64 lire), 
Payments must be made through the 
Nederlandsche Bank. 

The Netherlands will supply Italy with 
iron ore. wolfram and molybdenum wire, 
tar oils, chemical products, goods pro- 
duced by Philips, naphthalene, manga- 
nese, printing inks, diamonds, breeding 
cattle, fish, pulses, potato flour, flower 
bulbs, and other products. 

Italy will furnish sulfur, tanning ma- 
terials, sheep hides, chemical and phar- 
maceutical products, window pane, silk 
yarns, textile goods, scientific instru- 
ments, electrotechnical materials, ma- 
chines and tools, cigarette paper, dyes, 
bicycle parts, automobiles, ball bearings, 
electrical motors, typewriters, adding 
machines, essential oils, almonds, fil- 
berts, lemons, wines, and vermouth. 

Private compensation transactions be- 
tween the two countries are no longer 
allowed. 

Compensation Transactions With Hun- 
gary To Be Promoted.—As trade between 
the Netherlands and Hungary is at pres- 
ent possible only on the basis of individ- 
ual compensation transactions, an agree- 
ment has been concluded between the 
two countries to promote such transac- 
tions on either side, according to Eco- 
nomische Voorlichting, The Hague, Sep- 
tember 5, 1946. 

Proposals concerning transactions of 
this nature must be approved in the 
Netherlands by the Central Service for 
Imports and Exports (Centrale Dienst 
voor In- en Uitvoer), The Hague. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor-Vehicle Import Allocations for 
1947.—It has been announced that an 


amendment to the New Zealand 1947 
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Import Licensing Schedule increases the 
existing import allocations for automo- 
piles and trucks from the United King- 
dom, Canada, and the United States to 
50 percent of the value of such imports 
in 1938. 

This will allow the following imports 
of unassembled vehicles from the United 
States during 1947: automobiles, £NZ 
364,000 ($1,165,000) ; trucks, £NZ 206,600 
($662,000) . 

Footwear Marking Regulations.—The 
Board of Trade (Footwear Marking) 
Regulations 1946 published in The New 
Zealand Gazette of June 13, 1946, require 
that the name of the manufacturer or 
importer of footwear, or a representa- 
tion of the name, as approved by the 
Minister of Industries and Commerce, 
must be legibly and indelibly marked on 
the arch of the insole, or on such other 
part as the Minister may approve. 

Although these regulations will be- 
come effective in 3 months, they will not 
apply to lines in stock at that time or to 
imported footwear ordered before that 
date. They will, however, apply to all 
footwear manufactured or sold 9 months 
after the date of the Gazette notice. 

The Minister of Industries and Com- 
merce stated that the essential purpose 
of the regulations was to protect the 
public against the purchase of inferior 
footwear. He stressed that the regu- 
lations applied equally to imported 
footwear and to that manufactured 
domestically. 


Transport and Communication 

Civil-Aviation Activities—An impor- 
tant step in the implementation of the 
National Airways Act passed by the New 
Zealand Parliament in December 1945, 
was the appointment of a Chairman of 
the New Zealand National Airways Cor- 
poration on May 15, 1945. The policy of 
the corporation, as announced by the Air 
Department, is to take over the private 
companies with as little disruption as 
possible to existing services. As from 
April 1, 1946, Union Airways has been 
the operating agent for NAC. 

The British Commonwealth Pacific 
Airlines (BCPA) will operate the trans- 
Pacific North American-Australia and 
North American-New Zealand services 
when bilateral agreements between the 
United States and the other countries in- 
volved are concluded, and will use Cana- 
dian-built Douglas Skymasters. BCPA 
has delegated the operation of the serv- 
ice to the Australian National Airways 
until its own planes are available. ANA 
will initiate a schedule of three trips 
fortnightly each way between Australia 
and North America, and one trip each 
way between New Zealand and North 
America, the route being from Sydney 
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and Auckland to San Francisco (or Van- 
couver) via Fiji, Canton, and Honoluiu. 
Five Skymasters will be used. The be- 
ginning of the interim trans-Pacific 
service by ANA is likewise dependent 
upon the conclusion of bilateral agree- 
ments between the United States and 
Australia. 

The first trans-Pacific commercial 
flight made by Pan American Airways 
since the war, arrived at Whenuapai air- 
port, Auckland, on June 5 from San 
Francisco, thus inaugurating a regular 
weekly service each way, via Honolulu, 
Canton, Fiji, and New Caledonia. The 
flying time of the Skymasters is 40 hours 
7 minutes, compared with the prewar 
time of the flying boats of 53 hours 15 
minutes. 


Nicaragua 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Managua 


Business conditions in general con- 
tinued at a low ebb during the month of 
August, owing to various factors, includ- 
ing political unrest and partial crop fail- 
ures. However, the general consensus is 
that the most important single factor in 
the general decline of business activity is 
the lack of money in circulation. The 
law requiring the deposit, in the Banco 
Nacional de Nicaragua, of 70 percent of 
the value of merchandise ordered, before 
import permits are authorized, has re- 
sulted in the draining off of more than 
20,000,000 cordobas from general circula- 
tion, and freezing them in the Banco 
Nacional. The average lapse of time 
between the deposit of the cordobas in the 
Bank and the receipt of the merchandise 
in the country is6 months. Another fac- 
tor of importance has been the general 
marking up of prices in anticipation of 
still further price increases in the United 
States. However, shortages continue to 
exist in most categories, with no prospects 
of large shipments from the United 
States in the near future. 

The effects of the prolonged drought 
which prevailed throughout most of the 
country during the months of June, July, 
and the first part of August, are becom- 
ing more evident. There was a drastic 
reduction in the yield of corn and beans 
harvested during the latter part of Au- 
gust. Corn production varied from 60 
percent of normal in areas where some 
rain had fallen, to practically total failure 
in other regions. This was reflected in a 
continuing rise in the price of corn, at a 
time when a decline in price was to be 
expected. Prices of beans and rice also 
advanced approximately 10 percent as 
compared with the preceding month. 
Coffee registered a spectacular rise in 
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price of 28 percent over the July figures, 
attributed in part to higher coffee prices 
in the United States, and also to the fact 
that last year’s small crop furnished 
below-average quantities of the lower 
grades customarily reserved for domestic 
consumption. 

Grazing conditions improved somewhat 
in most areas, owing to light rains during 
the last week of August. Prices of meat 
and dairy products remained virtually 
unchanged. In some areas, however, it 
became necessary to remove livestock 
altogether because of lack of pasture. 
These generally were being sold at low 
prices to owners in the Matagalpa high- 
lands where rainfall has been adequate. 

Output of gold continued the down- 
ward trend of the past few months. Au- 
gust exports of $448,408, were the lowest 
since February. Exports of silver during 
the month amounted to $13,451. 

Prospects for the coming coffee harvest 
are only fair, reflecting the effects of the 
long dry spell. Quality of the product 
also will deteriorate unless adequate rain 
falls during the next 6 weeks, inasmuch 
as a lack of rain will cause the beans to be 
light and immature. 

Credit tightened and collections were 
poor during the period. The “black mar- 
ket” in exchange fluctuated only slightly 
as the demand was fairly steady, being 
restricted to requirements for travelers 
and those who wished to build up dollar 
balance in the United States for future 
use. 


Panama 


Airgram From U..S. Embassy 
at Panama 


The month of September was char- 
acterized by significant Government an- 
nouncements with regard to the financ- 
ing of public works, and renewed interest 
in the construction of the Pan-American 
Highway section, Rio Hato-David. Ac- 
cording to. the Government’s project, it 
is planned to spend $15,000,000 in an ex- 
tensive construction program of high- 
ways and penetrating roads in order to 
provide an outlet for the various agri- 
cultural commodities produced in the 
interior of the Republic. 

The country is beginning to feel the 
effects of a serious rice shortage. Be- 
cause of scarci’y in other countries, the 
Banco Agro-Pecuario e Industrial of 
Panama is encountering difficulties in 
importing rice. According to informa- 
tion released by Government sources, rice 
imports during the years 1944 and 1945 
amounted to $645,015 and $637,256, re- 
spectively. It is indicated that the 1946 
harvest, which will not be available until 
October, will not equal 1945 production, 
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which totaled approximately 64,000 met- 
ric tons. 

According to figures released by the 
Manager of the Banco Agro-Pecuario 
e Industrial, the bank lost $45,833 in two 
consecutive potato crops because of 
spoilage. The figures are as follows: 1945 
crop (period September to December), 
4,950 quintals or 36.98 percent lost, with 
a total value of $12,799; 1946 crop (period 
April to June), 10,385 quintals, or 45.21 
‘percent lost, wih a total value of $33,034. 

General business has continued good, 
and constant interest is being shown by 
Panamanian merchants in securing rep- 
resentations for American products in 
all fields. According to opinions ex- 
pressed by local observers, Panama’s con- 
struction program continues to progress 
within the limitations created by short- 
ages of indispensable materials such as 
cement and soil pipe. The shortage of 
cement has seriously affected labor in 
the building trades. 

Work on the new national airport is 
progressing satisfactorily. Excavation, 
clearing, and grading will be completed 
by January 1947, and the paving of run- 
ways will be initiated not later than Jan- 
uary 1. Bids for paving are to be called 
for in November or December by the 
Controller General of the Republic. 
Plans for the administration building 
now are ready and bids also will be called 
for in the near future. 

Plans for the new $3,500,000 hotel to 
be constructed by the Cia. Hoteles Inter- 
americanos soon will be completed, and 
bids will be called for immediately there- 
after. American contracting firms are 
invited to submit bids. 

The Sinclair Oil Co. was awarded a 
3-year contract with the Panamanian 
Government to explore for oil in various 
areas of the Republic, covering 7,250,000 
hectares. It is stated that the contract 
will be passed by the Assembly before its 
adjournment. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Biological Products: Trade Controls 
Established.—Biological products were 
made subject to various trade controls in 
Panama by resolution No. 39, dated De- 
cember 2, 1945, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of January 17, 1946. 

Biological products can be imported 
into the Republic of Panama only by 
individuals or firms possessing, in addi- 
tion to the respective commercial license, 
a pharmacy, drug store, laboratory, or 
hospital that is equipped with adequate 
facilities for their storage and control. 

The salesmen, manufacturers, and dis- 
tributors of biologics, as well as their 
representatives and agents, are obliged 
to recall without delay all products unfit 
for consumption and to substitute at 
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their own expense others in good condi- 
tion. Delay and resistance in effecting 
this exchange, within a reasonable 
length of time, will be punished with 
successive fines until the obligation has 
been discharged. The decree authorizes 
the prohibition of imports of biological 
and alimentary medicinal products the 
manufacturers or representatives of 
which will not agree to replace promptly 
those products which are proved to be 
altered or decomposed and those which 
are normally in poor condition. 

Hepatic preparations, injections for 
thyroid treatment, normal human 
plasma, and smallpox vaccine require a 
doctor’s prescription for their distribu- 
tion. 

The selling price of biological products 
will be determined by the Office of Phar- 
macy Inspection, taking into account the 
import cost, the expense and risks in- 
volved in their importation, storage, and 
deterioration. 

Products for bottle feeding whether 
biological, pharmaceutical, or merely 
foods containing medicinal extracts, 
whether or not requiring refrigeration, 
are included in the foregoing trade con- 
trols. 


[Owners of the Department of Commerce 
circular of January 1945 entitled “Regulations 
Governing the Registration, Importation, and 
Sale of Pharmaceutical Specialties and Re- 
lated Products” should add the above regula- 
tions on biological products to it.] 


Paraguay 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Asuncion 

Foreign-trade and other economic in- 
dexes have been at high levels, and the 
Trade Agreement with the United States 
signed on September 12, added another 
note of optimism to Paraguay’s favorable 
business news. Export and import val- 
ues were 20 to 30 percent above the high 
figures of a year ago. Except for motor 
vehicles, shortages of essential imported 
commodities have about disappeared. 
Building construction continued active, 
although labor disputes caused occa- 
sional work stoppages. The more im- 
portant consumer goods and food prod- 
ucts industries (textiles, soap, vegetable 
oil, sugar, alcohol) were not affected by 
these labor troubles, however, and do- 
mestic production in general reached 
new high levels. 

The greater. availability of domestic 
and imported merchandise has checked 
inflationary forces, for the time being, 
and the general cost-of-living index de- 
clined from 241 in July to 237 in August, 
and the foodstuffs index dropped from 
230 in July to 222 in August, approxi- 
mately the March level. Effective price- 
control measures, the new subsidy de- 
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signed to stabilize wheat prices, and the 
seasonal abundance of fruits and vege. 
tables contributed to the decline in living 
costs. 

The general increase of about 20 per- 
cent in minimum wages, effective July i: 
seems to have brought about a fair aq. 
justment between wages and living costs. 
Nevertheless, various labor disputes anq 
sporadic strikes have occurred since 
then. These affected the baking indys. 
try, the building trades, one large unit 
of the quebracho industry, the printing 
industry, and petroleum exploration in 
the Chaco. Drilling for oil was not inter- 
rupted, however, and the first well to be 
drilled under the existing contract has 
reached a depth of 5,000 feet. 

The long interruption in normal im- 
ports of cotton textiles from Brazil, the 
principal supplier, still constituted an 
inflationary threat. The Importers’ As- 
sociation sent a mission of five members 
to Rio de Janeiro on September 7 to seek 
relaxation of export controls, but no 
tangible results have been _ reported, 
Stocks have not yet dropped to the point 
where the trade has shown much interest 
in getting textiles from other sources. 

Production of quebracho totaled 21,000 
metric tons in the first 4 months of 1946, 
compared with 29,509 metric tons in the 
entire year 1945. Lumber producers 
hope to supply Argentina with lumber 
formerly obtained from Brazil, which is 
reported to have restricted exports. 

The Santa Isabel Leprosarium, near 
Sapucay, was officially delivered to the 
Paraguayan Government by the Inter- 
American Public Health Cooperative 
Service on September 12. The buildings 
and water system, which were designed 
and constructed by the latter organiza- 
tion, give Paraguay its first modern hos- 
pital facilities for the care of lepers. 

The local branch of an American com- 
pany has announced plans to construct at 
Tembitary a new vegetable-oil crushing 
plant and refinery as an expansion of 
i's existing facilities. A local construc- 
tion company has received an award 
for the construction of a new building 
for the Asuncion public high school at 
a cost of nearly 500,000 guaranies (about 
$167,000 U.S. currency). Announcement 
has not yet been made of the award of 
a contract for the construction of the 
proposed water system for Asuncion. 
The work of the committee appointed to 
examine the various proposals submitted 
was scheduled to end August 31. 

The level of the Paraguay River 
dropped sharply in September, and it 
was expected that ferry services would 
be resumed between Ita Enramada, near 
Asuncion, and the Argentine side of the 
river. The weather continued dry, and 


fields were being prepared for next sea- 
Packing-house operations 


son’s crops. 
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were intermittent because of irregular 
deliveries of cattle. Much publicity has 
been given the efforts of Paraguay, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, and Urugay, to control 
recent invasions of locusts. Nearly 1,000 
acres of wheat and corn were seriously 
damaged at Carmen del Parana by these 
pests. 

Ordinary Government receipts during 
the first half of 1946 totaled 16,310,000 
guaranies, compared with ordinary ex- 
penditures in the same period totaling 
14,961,000 guaranies, bearing out esti- 
mates at the beginning of the year that 
the ordinary budget would, for the first 
time in years, be balanced. The increase 
in Government receipts is reflected in the 
announcement on September 20 that the 
Department of Finance will redeem some 
of the gold bonds and matured coupons 
of the 1935 internal issue. Bids have 
been invited from stockholders who will 
be paid from a new appropriation of 
400,000 guaranies established for that 
purpose. The external public debt in- 
creased by 739,000 guaranies (about 
$246,000) in the 7 months ended July 31, 
compared with an increase of 3,698,000 
guaranies ‘about $1,239,000) in the 
January-to-August period a year ago. 
The total national debt, including the 
floating debt, stood at 89,163,000 guar- 
anies on July 31, 1946, compared with 
86,546,000 guaranies at the end of 1945. 
Most of the increase represents the sum 
of 2,000,000 guaranies borrowed from the 
Central Bank early in the year for public- 
works activities. 

Foreign-exchange holdings of the 
Bank of Paraguay increased from the 
equivalent of 33,119,000 guaranies on 
July 31, 1946, to 34,809,000 guaranies as 
of August 31, 1946, reaching a new peak. 
Foreign-exchange holdings in August a 
year ago amounted to about 24,000,000 
guaranies. 

Note circulation has changed very 
little since last April, when circulation 
totaled 29,364,000 guaranies, compared 
with 29,286,000 guaranies in August 1946. 
Circulation in August a year ago was 
about 28,000,000 guaranies. 

The “free’’ market dollar rates of 3.07 
guaranies (bank’s buying rate) and 3.11 
guaranies (selling) remained unchanged. 
The latter rates compare with official 
market buying and selling rates of 3.059 
and 3.121 guaranies per dollar, respec- 
tively. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Transport and Communication 


Organization of Commercial Air 
Lines—A Civil Aeronautics Commission 
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is being organized in the Philippines, at 
the direction of the President, to advise 
the Secretary of National Defense on the 
issuance of licenses and other matters in 
connection with commercial air trans- 
portation. It will have a status similar 
to that of the Public Service Commission, 
with powers to control and regulate air 
line transportation and to fix rates. 

Philippine Air Lines, Inc. (PAL) was 
granted a 30-day permit to serve the 
routes for which Far Eastern Air Trans- 
port, Inc. (FEATI) was granted by the 
former government and on which it has 
been operating since about the first of 
the year. Likewise, FEATI was granted 
temporary permits for routes which PAL 
has been serving. These temporary per- 
mits are expected to be replaced by 
formal licenses when the CAC is organ- 
ized. The two lines are now competing 
on almost all routes. FEATT has lowered 
cargo rates and PAL has offered special 
services, such as truck pick-up for air 
cargo in Manila at the warehouses or 
homes of shippers and truck delivery 
of air cargo received in Manila. 

Commercial Airlines, Inc., owned by 
Chinese interests, which has one C-47 
in operation and will purchase two more, 
will be engaged primarily in interna- 
tional flights to China, but may seek per- 
mission to make charter flights within 
the Philippines. 

Several companies are interested in 
international services, particularly to 
China, Hong Kong, and Saigon. PAL is 
considering increasing its capital with a 
view to requesting permits for services 
between the Philippines and the United 
States, as well as China, Hong Kong, 
Saigon, Bangkok, and Singapore, but has 
not yet purchased any four-motored 
planes for transocean flying. 

FEATI has been granted permission to 
make nonscheduled flights to Hong Kong 
and expects to inaugurate this service in 
the near future, using two C-—54’s. 

Trans-Asiatic Airlines (United States 
controlled) has permission to make non- 
scheduled flights to Saigon and Hong 
Kong. This line has one C-47 and de- 
sires to purchase two more. 

Trans-Ocean Airways, a United States 
company with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, has been granted permission to 
make 10 weekly flights between that 
point and Manila. It has made three of 
these flights, charging a fare of $US700. 
It is expected that by the end of the 10 
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weeks, both Pan American Airways and 
Northwestern Airways will be in opera- 
tion on this route and that the permis- 
sion may not be renewed. 


Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


Tourist Peseta Rates Established.— 
The Spanish Foreign Exchange Institute 
has established a new buying rate of 
16.40 pesetas to the dollar for tourists 
and for “family assistance,” by an order 
of the Council of Ministers dated August 
8, 1946. 

The official buying rate of 10.95 pesetas 
to the dollar remains in effect for trans- 
actions for all other purposes. 

Comparable rates were also established 
for similar transactions in pounds ster- 
ling, Swiss francs, and escudos. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports Without Foreign Exchange 
May Be Specially Permitted—The im- 
portation into Spain of goods to be paid 
for with foreign exchange at the dis- 
posal of the importer was authorized, un- 
der certain conditions, by a decree pub- 
lished in the Boletin del Estado, Madrid, 
of September 12, 1946, and effective *m- 
mediately. 

Goods to be imported under this au- 
thorization must be considered to be of 
special interest to the national economy 
and may include foodstuffs, raw mate- 
rials, transportation equipment, and 
manufactured products not normally 
produced in Spain. Whether or not a 
particular product may be imported un- 
der this authority is to be determined by 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 

Imports must be for the use of the im- 
porter and not for sale or speculation. 
They must also be in proportion to the 
capacity of the industry or activity for 
which they are intended. 

The purpose of this decree, according 
to its preamble, are to facilitate the 
transfer to Spain of property owned 
abroad by Spaniards, as well as to assist 
foreigners who wish to develop economic 
activities in Spain, and who may wish to 
use this procedure for the building up of 
the necessary capital, or to import equip- 
ment or other elements necessary for 
their activities. 


Syria 
Transport and Communication 


Air Routes of Middle East Airlines.— 
The Transarabia Tourist and Transport 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Automotive 
Products 


NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILES IN EGYPT 


Private automobiles in operation in 
Egypt in the first quarter of 1946 totaled 
about 23,000, and 12,520 of these were 
of American makes. Of the remainder, 
3,500 came from England, 2,500 from 
Italy, 1,900 from Germany, and 1,400 
from France. 

Three hundred new cars were received 
during the first quarter of 1946, and 500 
were expected to be delivered in the 
second quarter. 

The immediate cash market for new 
cars in Egypt is estimated at 6,000 cars. 


OPERATING VEHICLES IN ICELAND 


Automotive vehicles in operation in 
Iceland at the end of 1945 numbered 
5,096, of which more than 90 percent 
were of American manufacture. This 
number included 2,092 passenger cars, 
258 jeeps, 2,332 trucks, 207 busses, and 207 
motorcycles. At the beginning of 1945 
Iceland had 4,162 vehicles in operation. 
The increase during the year was effected 
mainly through purchase of surplus 
vehicles from the United States Army. 
In addition, imports from Great Britain 
included about 100 passenger cars, 30 
trucks, and 50 motorcycles. 


Beverages 


WINE OUTPUT AND Exports, CHILE 


The 1945-46 output of wine in Chile 
is estimated to be between 10 and 20 
percent less than the 1944-45 produc- 
tion of 400,000,000 liters (1 liter=1.0567 
quarts). The spring frosts in the im- 
portant wine region to the south of 
O’Higgins Province are reported to be 
largely responsible for the smaller pro- 
duction. The recent trend toward in- 
creased exports of wines and liquors con- 
tinued throughout the second quarter of 
1946. According to preliminary data, 
3,193,900 liters of wines and liquors 
were exported in the first 5 months of 
1946, as compared with 2,164,300 liters 
during the corresponding period of 1945. 


Chemicals 


EXPORTS FROM CHILE 


Chile’s exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products in the 5 months January-— 
May 1946 were worth 3,489,487 gold pesos, 
according to Chliean customs statistics. 
In 1944 exports of these materials were 
valued at 13,888,951 pesos. 


CosTA Rica’s IMPORTS 


Imports of chemical products into 
Costa Rica from the United States in 
1945 had a valuation of $540,491, accord- 
ing to Costa Rican Government statis- 
tics. In 1944, imports of these products 
were worth $513,552, and in 1941, 
$267,149. 


SMALLER DEMAND FOR Woop Tar, FINLAND 


Some of the 70 wood-tar plants in Fin- 
land may have to suspend operations as 
domestic demand is not sufficient to ab- 
sorb the output of all plants, according to 
the Finnish press. Government con- 
tracts with the tar factories for the pro- 











Boom Days for Scotland’s 
Sailmakers 

Scottish sailmakers are riding 
along on the crest of a wave, re- 
ports a British periodical. Orders 
are literally pouring in from yacht 
clubs, fishing craft, and sailing- 
ship owners in Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, the Faroes, East Africa, 
Malta, India, the Azores, Egypt, 
Uruguay, Australia—to say noth- 
ing of the tremendous demand 
within the British Isles themselves. 

Deliveries to Scandinavian coun- 
tries (which normally produced 
and exported their own sails) have 
been particularly heavy this year. 
One Greenock firm recently re- 
ceived a single order from one 
Norwegian yacht club for 20 sets 
of sails. 

Priority is given to exports, and, 
since skilled workers in this trade 
are limited, domestic yachtsmen 
and even fishing-craft owners who | 
had hoped to refit this year may 
be disappointed. 





























duction of lubricants are being canceled 
now that lubricating oils are obtainable 
from foreign sources. 

A demand abroad for wood tar is re. 
ported, but no agreements on price have 
been reached. 


LOCUST-BEAN GUM EXPORTED FROM 
Cyprus TO U. S. 


Exports of locust-bean gum from 
Cyprus to the United States in the period 
January—July 1946 amounted to 183,680 
pounds, valued at $68,806. 


NEW ALCOHOL DISTILLERY, ECUADOR 


Construction of a Government alcohol 
distillery has begun at Duran, Ecuador, 
Molasses from national sugar mills will 
be used as the raw material. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
GUATEMALA 


The Guatemalan Government has im- 
ported 300 tons of superphosphate for 
distribution to small farmers. This fer- 
tilizer will be distributed at cost in order 
to demonstrate its value and accustom 
farmers to its use. 


NEW ZEALAND’S Exports TO U. S. 


New Zealand’s exports of Kauri gum 
to the United States in the period Jan- 
uary-April 1946 were worth £NZ7,095 
(£NZ1=—$3.205 United States currency). 

Exports of casein to the United States 
in the like period were valued at 
£NZ11,143. 


PRODUCTION OF TORULA YEAST, SWEDEN 


The Cooperative Association in Sweden 
has begun production of dry Torula 
yeast from sulfite waste liquor at a rate 
of approximately 1 ton daily, according 
to a Swedish scientific publication. The 
Swedish Sugar Co. has also produced 
Torula yeast from hydrolyzed beet pulp. 
The yeast has been added to soup given 
to Norwegian children and is expected to 
be used in mass feeding in other 
countries. 


Coal and Coke 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, CANADA 


Coal production in Canada during the 
second quarter of 1946 amounted to 
4,003,225 tons, an increase of 5 percent 
over production in the second quarter of 
1945. Of total output for the second 
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1946 quarter, 83 percent came from 
Alberta and Nova Scotia Provinces, pro- 
ducing 1,932,551 and 1,393,827 tons, 
respectively. 

Imports of anthracite in the second 
quarter consisted of 870,788 tons from 
the United States and 21,427 tons from 
Great Britain, or a total of 892,215 tons, 
an increase of approximately 16 percent 
over the 772,325 tons imported in the 
1945 second quarter. Imports of bitu- 
minous from the United States, however, 
amounted to only 3,246,430 tons, less 
than half the 6,550,618 tons imported 
in the second quarter of 1945. 

Exports of bituminous coal totaled 
920,141 tons in the 1946 second quarter, 
compared with 218,830 tons in the like 
period of 1945. 

Imports, domestic production, and ex- 
ports of coke were in each case smaller 
in the second quarter of 1946 than in the 
second guarter of 1945. In the 1946 
quarter, imports totaled 214,537 tons, do- 
mestic production 867,862 tons, and ex- 
ports 14,523 tons. Petroleum coke in- 
cluded in these figures amounted to 
44316 tons, 16,414 tons, and 3,255 tons, 
respectively. In the 1945 quarter, im- 
ports were 484,057 tons, production 
1,000,266 tons, and exports 18,269 tons, 
while the petroleum coke _ included 
amounted to 56,142, 17,775, and 8,176 
tons, respectively. 


Construction 


POSSIBLE MARKET FOR PREFABRICATED 
HOUSES, WINDWARD ISLANDS, B. W. I. 
A market may exist in the Windward 

Islands, British West Indies, for inex- 
pensive prefabricated houses. The type 
suggested is a two-room house with 
pitch roof, one door and one window on 
the front, two windows on the back, and 
a Window on each end. Wood or any 
inexpensive material could be used for 
the construction; the floor definitely 
should be of wood. Shutters could be 
used on the window openings instead of 
glass, since the people close all shutters 
and doors at night. 

Price is the chief consideration. If 
the houses are designed to sell for $100 
to $300, there may be a market for 500 
annually. It would be an added attrac- 
tion if they were designed so that an 
extra room could be added later, as is 
the prevailing custom on the islands. 


PERMITS ISSUED AND CONTRACTS AWARDED, 
QUEBEC, CANADA 

Building permits issued in Quebec 
Province, Canada, were valued at $103,- 
172,600 during the first 6 months of 
1946, compared with $45,804,300 during 
the corresponding period of 1945. Con- 
struction contracts awarded in the Prov- 
ince during June totaled 1,035, of which 
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New Mahogany Forests 
Found in Brazil 


Discovery of extensive mahog- 
any forests a short distance from 
Belem, State of Para, Brazil, is re- 
ported by Col. Euclides Dias, of 
the Instituto Agronomico do Norte, 
a division of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Samples of this wood were iden- 
tified by botanists of Rio de Ja- 
neiro’s Botanical Garden as genu- 
ine Swietania Macrophila, that is, 
the best type of mahogany. 

The newly found mahogany dis- 
trict is reported to be one of the 
most extensive in the Tocantins 
area, though local residents were 
unaware of its value and used the 
trees chiefly as firewood. 

Of most importance, however, is 
the fact that the new mahogany 
forests are within easy access of 
Belem, and hence will have the ad- 
vantage of convenient transporta- 
tion during their exploitation. 























817 were residential, 156 business, 44 
industrial, and 18 engineering. 


INCREASE IN RENTS, GREECE 


Increases in rentals of buildings in 
Greece were authorized by the Greek 
Council of Ministers effective July 1, 
1946. The rental rate for dwellings was 
fixed at 12 times that paid or payable 
in October 1940, whereas, in the case of 
shops and business offices, the rate was 
20 times higher. 


SCHOOL IN MATAMOROS, MEXICO 


Construction of a school building in 
the residential district of Matamoros, 
Mexico, has been approved recently by 
the Mexican Federal Government. This 
school, which will be known as Colonia 
El Jardin, will cost 500,000 pesos. 


PROJECTS IN PANAMA 


Plans have been made by the Pana- 
manian Banco de UrbanizaciOn y Re- 
habilitaci6n to construct an additional 
3,794 dwelling units in the Republic 
during the next 27 months, making a 
total of 4,265 such units which are now 
planned, under construction, or com- 
pleted. Panama City is scheduled to 
have 3,000 dwellings, Colon 1,000, and 
smaller numbers in David, Chitre, and 
other localities. 

The entire project, including a new 
office building in Panama City and a few 
commercial establishments in the Vista 
Hermosa area of the capital, is estimated 
to cost $10,425,000. 
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In addition to the dwellings under 
way or completed in the Vista Hermosa 
district, the bank recently has awarded 
a contract for construction of 300 low- 
cost houses in that district. This work 
will not be started, however, until defi- 
nite authorization has been granted by 
the board of directors of the bank. 

Lots have been purchased by a news- 
paper firm in Panama City, Panama, for 
the purpose of building 46 “chalets” for 
its employees, reports the press of that 
country. The dwellings will be the prop- 
erty of the employees. 

The cost of this project is expected to 
exceed $250,000. Plans and specifica- 
tions for the construction of the dwell- 
ings will be ready about the middle of 
October, after which time a bid for the 
construction contract will be opened.. 

Studies are being made of the pro- 
posed installation of a water-purifying 
plant in Chitre within the next 6 or 8 
months, in order to safeguard the pub- 
lic health. Several artesian wells will 
be drilled in the meantime as an emer- 
gency measure. The water to be puri- 
fied will be obtained from the La Villa 
River. 


Electrical 
Equipment 
FOREIGN TRADE, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The accompanying table shows the 
value of imports of electrical goods into 
South Africa in 1944, together with the 
amount of increase or decrease compared 
with 1939 and the chief sources of supply. 


Value of Imports of Electrical Goods Into 


the Union of South Africa, 1944 Com- 
pared With 1939 


(In £1,000) 





Increase 
or de- 
Class and country of origin 1944 crease 
from 
1939 
Batteries, primary 7 | —42 
United Kingdom l —20 
United States 6 | —19 
Batteries, secondary 106 110 
United Kingdom a 55 | —6 
Canada 5 —2 
United States 46, —97 
Parts for batteries 28 (1) 
United Kingdom 15; (i) 
United States 12; () 
Brazil 1} 
Dynamos and generators 14 | —85 
United Kingdom ll —54 
United States ane 3 —13 
Motors 204 | —187 
United Kingdom " Pit 175 —93 
United States ‘ 29 —26 
Transformers 86 — 226 
United Kingdom 81 —129 
United States 5 —40 
Other electrical machinery 768 | —1,072 
United Kingdom Gu 579 —827 
United States 188 — 38 
Cable and wire : 107 775 
United Kingdom 65 — 684 
Canada ated 1 +1 
United States 5 $ : 41 +29 
Stoves and parts San ee a 48 () 
Canada eee Ey. : 32 (‘) 
(‘) 


United States ‘ a s 


1 Comparative figures not ‘available. 
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| | 
| Increase 
| | or de- 
Class and country of origin | 1944 | crease 
} from 
1939 
Other heating and aang apparatus__| 26 —305 
United 1 eee 20 —73 
Canada - 2 —150 
Vacuum cleaners 3 —82 
United States 3 —3 
Electric hand lamps i) —16 
United States : 8 —3 
Eleciric lamp bulbs- 209 —20 
United Kingdom__- 165 +9 
United States ae 33 | +14 
Shades and reflectors : 4 —36 
United Kingdom 3 | —13 
Self-contained electric- lighting outfits. ‘ 4 —36 
United Kingdom ___-- 2 —10 
United States__..___ 2 —24 
Electric meters______- te ee | gs} (1) 
United Kingdom_____- 6; () 
Switzerland 1 (i 
Radio apparatus for ships, airer: aft, and 
public radio service 2 18 (1 
United Kingdom__.______- 12 (2 
United States__......._- 6 ( 
>> 2 (1 
United Kingdom_..___._____- 1 (2 
United States ___- > : : 10 (i 
Radio valves..__..........- 18 (1) 
United Kingdom_- B 6 (1) 
United States______- ; 12 (1 
Radio apparatus and accessories 24 —654 
United Kingdom__._________ 5 —75 
United States___- 18 —361 
Instruments and appliance s for radio 
telegraphy and telephones 13 | —7 
United Kingdom____ : 12 | —5 
Insulators, porcelain _ - : 26 —10 
United Kingdom__- 13 1 
Canada__- Loe 11 Lobia 
United States____ : : : 1 —5 





1 Comparative figures not available. 
South African cable and wire exported 


in 1944, most of which went to India, 
had a total value of £750,000. Exports of 
electrical machinery in that year 
amounted to £68,500, with Egypt and 
Southern Rhodesia the leading cus- 
tomers. Exports of other electrical 
goods, chiefly to India, were valued at 
£55,000. 
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IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA 


Preliminary figures of the Australian 
Bureau of Statistics on values of elec- 
trical-equipment imports into Australia 
in the 9 months ended March 1946, with 
values for the preceding year in paren- 
theses, included batteries and accumu- 
lators worth £64,000 (£121,000); covered 
cable and wire, £360,000 (£557,000); 
dynamoelectric machines, £815,000 
(£668,000); filament lamps, £136,000 
(£85,000); telegraph and telephone in- 
struments, £862,000 (£861,000) ; and other 
electrical appliances amounting to £1,- 
845,000 (£2,331.000). 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CUBAN COFFEE INDUSTRY 


Cuba’s 1945-46 coffee crop amounted 
to 381,924 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
about 13 percent less than the 438,145 
bags produced in 1944-45 and 24 percent 
less than the average crops of 1939 to 
1944. 

Washed coffee of the 1945-46 crop 
comprised 19 percent of the total, which 
was an improvement over 1944-45, when 
washed coffee comprised 14 percent of 
the total. 

A forecast by the Coffee Institute 
places the 1946-47 crop at about 700,- 
000 quintals or 536,764 bags. 

Consumption of coffee in Cuba in the 











This quota, 


quarter. However, this is unlikely, 








Gum and Wood Rosin: Export Quota for October-December 
| 


An export quota of 75,000 drums of gum and wood rosin for the third 
quarter of the crop year (fourth quarter of the 
recommended by the Chemicals Division of the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, Wells Martin, Government Presiding Officer 
Stores Industry Advisory Committee at their recent meeting. 
if approved, would mean export of rosin for the 
of 325,000 drums unless an additional quota should be set for the fourth 
Mr. Martin said, because 
ally no production of gum rosin from January 1 to March 31. 

It is estimated that the rosin export quota for the current crop year will be 
less than 20 percent of production, although in prewar years more than half 
of the American production was shipped abroad. 

Mr. Martin told the committee that the third-quarter quota had been 
reduced to 75,000 drums because it was estimated that domestic consumption 
and exports would reduce stocks of rosin in the United States to 350,000 | 
drums on April 1, 1947, the beginning of the new crop year. 
would be the lowest carry-over on record. 

Gradings and types of rosin licensed for export would be determined by | 
the Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce. 

Rosin, the most important of the 100 or more products handled by the wood 
naval-stores industry, has more than 300 uses, including the manufacture 
of paper, rubber, paints, varnishes, and adhesives. 


calendar year) has been 


, told the Wood Naval _ | 


crop year 





there is virtu- 


This, he added, 
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second quarter of 1946 reached a high 
level—138,019 bags or about 44 percent 
above the average of the second quar. 
ter during the prewar years 1939-4) 
(95,782 bags). 

In coping with coffee shortages, the 
Cuban Government in October 1945 ang 
again in March 1946 authorized the im. 
portation of 280,000 quintals or 214,706 
bags. This coffee, according to the Cof. 
fee Institute, was brought from Brazil, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and An- 
gola. All but 50 quintals had been de. 
livered for consumption by August 1, 
1946. 

The scarcity of coffee nevertheless 
persisted. Roasters state that coffee 
could be found nowhere at the ceiling 
price of $27.50 per quintal. Since May 
they had been urging an additional im- 
portation of 110,000 quintals. Growers 
were against importations because, they 
stated, there was sufficient coffee in the 
hands of merchants to tide roasters over 
until harvesting of the new crop which 
commenced early in August. The Coffee 
Institute asserted that unless consum- 
ers were supplied uninterruptedly with 
coffee, stocks would be frozen. 

The prohibition of July 1945 against 
exporting Cuban coffee was still in force 
in August 1946. Small quantities were 
shipped to Spain as gift packages. 
About 70,000 bags of coffee from Brazil, 
which were held at the free port of Ma- 
tanzas for reexportation, reportedly were 
acquired by the Coffee Institute, and 
about 60,000 bags of such coffee re- 
portedly were lying at the free port. 

According to the Cuban Coffee Insti- 
tute, stocks of coffee on August 1, 1946, 
for domestic consumption were expected 
to amount to about 260,000 quintals, or 
about 200,000 bags, which should be suf- 
ficient until coffee from Cuba’s 1946-47 
crop ages properly. Growers reportedly 
had no coffee of the 1945-46 crop on 
hand; all the coffee that was available 
reportedly was in the hands of mer- 
chants. 

The National Association of Coffee 
Roasters has asked the Coffee Institute 
to investigate a new igo called 
Nesmilcafe which the Cia. Nacional de 
Alimentos packs in tin cans. It contains 
milk, sugar, and coffee extract. Only 
warm water is added to prepare the bev- 
erage. The roasters fear that this 
product may compete with their own 
roasted coffee. 


EXPORTS OF CACAO, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Exports of domestic cacao from Trin- 
idad, British West Indies, during July 
1946 amounted to 467,886 pounds as com- 
pared with 642,488 pounds in the cor- 
responding month of 1945. In-transit 


shipments amounted to 265,000 pounds as 
against 200,000 pounds in July 1945. 
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Picking of the 1946 cacao crop was 
completed by the end of July. Final 
shipments were expedited during that 
month while controls were off and Trin- 
idad was able to get 20 cents per pound. 
Prior to that date the price was con- 
trolled at 13.90 cents. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
CANNED PRODUCTS, CANADA 


Preliminary figures on the Canadian 
pack of canned fruits and vegetables in 
1945 show sharp reductions in canned 
apple juice, pears, baked beans, corn, 
peas, tomatoes, and tomato juice in 1945 
as compared with 1944. However, the 
pack of canned peaches, plums, and 
soups was moderately larger and that of 
beets, carrots, and baby foods rose sub- 
stantially. 

The pack of canned apple juice dropped 
to 10,737,253 pounds from 18,464,161 
pounds in 1944; other apple juice rose 
to 4,402,223 pounds from 846,042 pounds. 
Canned pears totaled 9,946,853 pounds 
in 1945 compared with 19,960,379 pounds 
in 1944; peaches, 19,233,053 pounds com- 
pared with 18,175,416 pounds; plums, 
11,578,654 against 10,316,726 pounds. 

The pack of baked beans (including 
lima beans) amounted to 37,538,473 
pounds compared with 44,182,683; beets, 
13,126,084 against 4,844,563 pounds; car- 
rots, 17,738,092 compared with 2,755,474; 
corn, cream, whole grain, 43,113,462 
against 58,869,393; peas, 92,495,212 com- 
pared with 113,122,584; tomatoes, 62,- 
450,327 against 103,491,013. 

Baby foods totaled 14,629,537 pounds 
as compared with 9,573,196; soups of all 
kinds, 131,690,928 against 124,892,865; 
and tomato juice, 88,003,731 compared 
with 138,839,079. 

The 1945 canned pack of other fruits 
and vegetables included the following, 
with figures for 1944 in parentheses: 
apples, including crab apples, 10,075,690 
pounds (12,001,833); apricots, 1,040,466 
pounds (2,911,354); cherries, 1,476,962 
(3,423,245) ; beans, green or wax, 35,740,- 
545 (39,710,303); pumpkin and squash, 
4.449 766 (16,423,361) ; sauerkraut, 3,178 - 
612 (1,646,120) ; tomato paste, purée and 
pulp, 15,384,554 (22,934,059); other to- 
mato paste, purée and pulp, 1,876,526 
(6,719,622); tomato catsup 2,266,762 
(5,084,111); other tomato catsup, 16,- 
352,812 pounds (22,164,436). 


DRIED-FRUIT PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 
GREECE 


The acreage in and yield of currants, 
raisins, and figs are returning slowly to 
prewar levels in Greece. Favorable 
weather has helped to revive the plants 
and trees. Supplies of insecticides, fer- 
tilizers, and tools, although the two last 
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by crushing, are: 


point or port of arrival. 


cents a pound to 26°%o9 cents. 


the cost of living. 


variety of industrial products. 


textiles. 








Imported Castor Beans: OPA Sets Higher Ceiling Prices 


Higher ceiling prices on castor beans imported from Brazil and higher 
ceilings on No. 1 and No. 3 grades of industrial castor oil were reported 
recently by the Office of Price Administration. 

In both cases, the new ceilings became effective September 18, 1946. 

The increases in castor beans are as follows: 

(1) From $118 to $165 per long ton c. i. f. (coast, insurance, freight) first 
United States point or port of arrival, Atlantic or Gulf coasts. 

(2) From $120.18 to $167.18 for Pacific-coast ports. 

The increases in imported castor oil, ex-duty, derived from castor beans 


(1) From 111%o9 cents to 162499 cents a pound for No. 1 grade first U. S. 


(2) From 105499 cents to 16% cents for No. 3 grade. 
The ceiling on dehydrated bodied castor oil has been raised from 19°%4o9 


OPA said that castor oil represents only a small part of the cost of manu- 
facture of any of the articles in which it is used and, as a result, the higher 
ceilings fixed by this action are not expected to result in any increase in 


The increase was required because the price of castor beans in Brazil has 
continued to rise until it now has reached the level of $142 a long ton, 
resulting in a cost to U. S. importers around $165 c. i. f. 

Since this commodity is essential in the manufacture of many important 
industrial products, OPA said, it is necessary to increase the ceiling price 
in order to assure available supplies and to aid in the production of a large 


Industrial castor oil goes into the production of such products as paint 
and varnish, artificial leather, linoleums and oil cloth, brake fluid and 


Since castor oil represents a small part of costs of manufacturing those 
products, the increases will be absorbed by the manufacturers, OPA explained. 

















named are still limited, have contributed 
to the care of the long-neglected vines 
and fig trees. Prospects for the 1946 
crop are excellent, and with the existing 
stringency of food in Europe, the dis- 
posal of surpluses seems to present no 
undue difficulties. 

Production of currants in 1945 
amounted to 41,800 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 37,900 tons in 1944 and 
130,000 tons in 1939. It is estimated 
that production of currants in 1946 may 
reach 75,000 metric tons, or about 60 
percent of prewar production. 

No currants were exported during 
1945. The British Ministry of Supply 
purchased 1,450 metric tons, but they 
were not exported until early in 1946. 
Sweden took 456 metric tons of the 1945 
crop. An estimated 2,000 metric tons 
are available for export from the 41,000 
tons produced in 1945. 

The 1945 production of Sultana and 
Rozaki raisins is estimated between 
8,000 and 8,500 metric’ tons, compared 
with a prewar average of about 32,000 
metric tons. The 1946 output may total 
between 22,000 and 25,000 metric tons. 

Domestic consumption of raisins dur- 
ing the first part of 1946 absorbed a 
great part of stocks available early in the 


year, estimated at about 9,000 metric 
tons. However, high prices offered for 
wine diverted part of the raisins to dis- 
tillation into a beverage known as 
staphyditis. 

In 1939 exports of raisins totaled 28,- 
901 metric tons; in 1943, 115 metric tons; 
and in 1944, 160 metric tons were ex- 
ported to Axis countries. The British 
Ministry of Supply purchased 1,500 met- 
ric tons of Greek raisins in 1945. Dur- 
ing the first part of 1946 about 15 metric 
tons of raisins were exported to Pales- 
tine and 18 tons to Cyprus. 

Production of dried figs in Greece in 
1945 amounted to 17,900 metric tons, 
as compared with 12,000 metric tons in 
1944. The 1945 crop of figs was con- 
sumed in the country. About 3,500 met- 
ric tons of inferior-quality figs were used 
for animal feed because of the scarcity 
of other feeds. If weather conditions 
continue to be favorable, the 1946 crop 
of figs may reach 19,200 metric tons, or 
68 percent of the prewar average. 

Most of the fig-sterilization factories 
destroyed during the war were rehabili- 
tated during 1945, although no figs have 
been processed according to United 
States Government sanitary regulations. 
However, preparations are being made 
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for sterilizing large amounts of the 1946 
crop for export to the United States. 


Grains and Products 


ESTIMATE OF WHEAT CROP, CANADA 


The Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Mani- 
toba wheat pools have issued a prelimi- 
nary estimate of the 1946 prairie wheat 
crop totaling approximately 440,000,000 
bushels on the basis of the official esti- 
mate for the three Provinces of a wheat 
acreage totaling 25,216,500 acres. The 
indicated average yield is approximately 
17.4 bushels per acre. , 

The preliminary estimate for the 1945 
prairie wheat crop was 305,515,000 bush- 
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els produced from 22,023,132 acres, an 
average of 13.5 bushels per acre. The 
1944 estimate was 401,860,000 bushels 
from 21,136,198 acres, representing an 
average yield of 19 bushels per acre. The 
10-year average for wheat production in 
the Prairie Provinces is 347,000,000 
bushels. 


Sugars and Products 
SuGir SITUATION IN BURM\ 


Two of the sugar refineries in Burma 
were destroyed during the war by bomb- 
ing, leaving only the refinery at Zeya- 
waddy in operation. These three re- 
fineries had produced almost all the 
white sugar consumed in Burma. 











from price control. 


commodity in this country. 


coated with the shellac is not. 


costs. 








OPA Statement on Prices and Control of Imported 
Commodities 


No over-all changes in maximum purchase prices or control of imported 
commodities are necessary under’ the law or contemplated at this time as 
a result of the “world price” amendment (Sec. 2 (x)) to the new price- 
control law, the Office of Price Administration said recently. 

The “world price” amendment provides that OPA must increase maximum 
purchase prices of imported commodities under price control or remove them 
(1) When the world price exceeds the maximum pur- 
chase price set by OPA, and (2) when this results in reduction of imports 
in an amount substantial in relation to total domestic consumption in the 
United States, or in substantial curtailment of domestic trade in the com- 
modities or products processed directly from these commodities. 

“World price” is considered to be the typical price at which the imported 
commodity can be purchased by major buyers at major sources of supply. 
“Maximum purchase price” includes both a ceiling on what the buyer may 
pay in the foreign country and a ceiling on the price at which the buyer 
may import the commodity regardless of how much he paid abroad. It does 
not refer to the ceiling that the importer may charge upon a resale of the 


“Products processed directly” from 
means a product of the first substantial stage of processing. 
sheeting made from imported rubber is processed directly from rubber, but 
raincoats made from the sheeting are not. 
imported shellac is processed directly from the shellac, but a piece of furniture 


The provisions of the law, the agency said, make it necessary that OPA, 
before taking action, determine not only that there is a reduction in impor- 
tation, but also that it is more than temporary, that it is in an amount sub- 
stantial in relation to total domestic consumption, and that it results from 
the adverse “world price”—“maximum purchase price”’ relationship. 

(1) Maximum purchase prices of important commodities will be increased 
where the purchases of United States buyers can exert a substantial influence 
upon the world price because of their volume. 

(2) Maximum-purchase-price control will be removed where its mainte- 
nance could have no substantial influence upon the world price because the 
purchases of United States buyers are small, or because sales could be made to 
foreign purchasers at prices exceeding OPA’s maximum purchase price be- 
cause of acute shortage of world supply. Control will be removed also when 
the imported commodity is unimportant in relation to business or living 


No action by OPA is required where United States buyers set the world 
price by reason of the large volume of their purchases, or where the reduction 
of importation is due to foreign crop failure, production break-down, lack 
of transportation, strikes, or other similar causes. 


imported commodities, OPA said, 
For example, 


Similarly, varnish made from 
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Prospects for a rapid revival of domes. 
tic sugar production in Burma are not 
good. Continued unsettled conditions in 
the rural areas and the shortages of con. 
sumer goods discourage all agricultura) 
expansion. 

During 1945-46, output of white cane 
sugar in Burma amounted to 2,049 long 
tons, compared with normal production 
of about 40,000 long tons. Output of 
cane jaggery for the season 1945-46 js 
estimated at 16,000 long tons, and of 
palm jaggery, 45,000. Prewar produc. 
tion of cane jaggery was about 27,009 
tons, and of palm jaggery, about 50,000 
tons. The rehabilitation of jaggery pro- 
duction is expected to be completed 
within about a year. 

The Civil Supplies Board in Rangoon 
is planning to import 30,000 long tons 
of sugar during the calendar year 1947. 
The decision as to where the sugar wil] 
be obtained rests with the Ministry of 
Food in London. 

The Agricultural Projects Board in 
Rangoon, which is responsible for stim- 
ulating agricultural production, expects 
the Zeyawaddy mill in the Toungoo dis- 
trict to produce about 10,000 long tons of 
sugar in 1946-47. Thus the supply of 
domestic and imported sugar in the com- 
ing season is expected to be sufficient to 
meet an estimated demand of 40,000 
tons. 

Prospects for the rebuilding of the 
Sahmaw refinery in the Myitkyina dis- 
trict are dim. Some sources predict that 
this plant will not be in operation for an- 
other 3 years. 


Iron and Steel 


EXPANSION OF STEEL INDUSTRY, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The expansion of South Africa’s steel 
industry has been made possible by the 
passage of the Iron and Steel Industry 
Amendment Bill which authorizes the 
State-owned Iscor Corporation to in- 
crease its capital by £15,000,000. New 
works to be erected immediately near 
Vereeniging in the Transvaal will havea 
capacity of 240,000 tons of steel a year, 
with an ultimate program of 750,000 tons 
of steel products. The Iscor works has 
been given authority to increase its out- 
put to 1,000,000 tons of steel ingots a 
year. 

The Chairman of Iscor expects to 
spend at least £30,000,000 during the next 
3 or 4 years on a new city, Van der Bijl 
Park, on the banks of the Vaal River, 
which is designed to have housing ac- 
commodations for an eventual popula- 
tion of 250,000.. More than £2,000,000 


will be spent on an engineering works 
which in a few years will be the largest 
in the British Empire, according to the 
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Chairman. Another £8,000,000 is being 
spent by the company for housing, 
hotels, business blocks, and factories. 

Steel products of the industries now 
being expanded include heavy, light, and 
medium plate, and tin plate for canning 
purposes. Much of the equipment will 
be of United States manufacture. The 
enterprise is intended to keep pace with 
the Union’s requirements, so that de- 
pendence on oversea suppliers will no 
longer be necessary. 


Leather and 
Products 


FRENCH HIDE AND SKIN COLLECTIONS; 
SHOE PRODUCTION 


French hide and skin collections dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1946, according 
to a European publication, were approxi- 
mately as follows: Cattle hides, 16,000 
tons; calfskins, 5,200 tons; horsehides, 


58.500 pieces; and sheepskins, 253,176 
pieces. 
Shoe production totaled 3,482,000 


pairs during May, compared with 3,494,- 
000 pairs in April and 3,789,000 pairs in 
March. Slipper production totaled 
2,434,000 pairs in May, compared with 
2,388,000 pairs in April. 


MEXICAN IMPORTS OF CATTLE HIDES 


Mexico imported 6,366 metric quintals 
(1 metric quintal—220.46 pounds) of 
cattle hides during June 1946. Of the 
total, 3,631 quintals came from Argen- 
tina. 


SHORTAGES OF HIDES AND SKINS, 
NETHERLANDS 


Because of reduced domestic slaugh- 
ter and limited importations, an acute 
shortage of hides and skins exists in the 
Netherlands, reports a European trade 
journal. The leather factories have had 
considerable difficulty in obtaining suffi- 
cient raw material to maintain sole- 
leather and belting production at ade- 
quate levels. Supplies of upper leather 
also are inadequate, and it is practically 
impossible to obtain boxcalf. 


PARAGUAY’S EXPORTS 


Declared exports of wet cattle hides 
from Paraguay dropped to 66,509 kilo- 
grams valued at $20,510 during the first 
6 months of 1946 from 431,000 kilograms 
valued at $155,338 during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Shipments of 
carpincho skins decreased sharply to 
2,380 skins valued at $8,925 from 16,330 
Skins valued at $57,170 during the re- 
spective periods. 

Quebracho-extract exports fell to 
about 3,322,000 kilograms during the first 
6 months of 1946 from 6,928,000 kilo- 
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grams during the first half of 1945. The 
value of these exports decreased to 
$478,057 from $718,275, a decline of 33 
percent. The volume of such exports, 
however, declined by 52 percent. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


The value of exports of hides and skins 
from New Zealand to the United States 
during the first 4 months of 1946 included 
the following types: Sheepskins without 
wool £NZ346,481; sheepskins with wool, 
£NZ30; cattle hides, £NZ78,748; calfskins, 
£NZ13,614; and deerskins, £NZ37,964. 

Goatskin and kidskin imports from 
the United States were valued at 
£NZ15,725 during the months January 
through April 1946. 


PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


Five tanneries operating in Lublin, 
Poland, produced 55,295 kilograms of 
sole leather and 37,014 square meters of 
upper leather during the first quarter of 
1946, according to the Polish press. An 
important shoe factory produced about 
24,000 pairs of leather shoes and more 
than 11,000 pairs of wooden-soled shoes. 
Another leather-manufactures plant 
produced 1,582 meters of transmission 
belis and 738 sets of harness. 

In the area of Krakow, Poland, there 
are 15 active tanneries, 6 shoe factories 
which use machinery, and 2 plants man- 
ufacturing transmission belts. 


TURKISH IMPORTS OF LEATHER BELTING 


Total imports of leather belting into 
Turkey amounted to 109 tons during 
1943, of which the United Kingdom sup- 
plied 102 tons, reports a foreign publica- 
tion. Imports during prewar years aver- 
aged about 90 tons annually. 

Before the war, Germany and Hungary 
were depended upon for the bulk of these 


imports. Now it appears that the United 
Kingdom will be the chief source of 
supply. 


The scarcity of imports of leather belt- 
ing during the first two war years en- 
couraged, to some extent, domestic man- 
ufacture of both leather and rubber belt- 
ing. Inasmuch as Turkish hides are not 
considered suitable for the manufacture 
of good-quality leather belting, which 
product probably would be unable to 
withstand competition in normal times, 
it is expected that imports will be de- 
pended upon to fill practically all Turk- 
ish requirements. 


SHIPMENTS OF VALONIA, TURKEY 


Approximately 4,060 tons of valonia 
were shipped from Izmir, Turkey, to the 
United Kingdom and other European 
ports during the second quarter of 1946. 
Exports to the United States totaled 406 
tons, the first shipment for several years. 
The resumption of this trade has been 
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made possible by reducticn of freight 
rates and the fact that Turkish shippers 
have on hand large stocks of valonia of 
relatively inferior quality which is in 
demand in the United States. Contracts 
have been made for additional exports 
of this tanning material to the United 
States, it is reported. 


NEw TANNERY, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Plans have been made by a newly 
formed company in the Union of South 
Africa to erect a tannery in Bloemfon- 
tein (Orange Free State), reports a for- 
eign trade journal. This will be the first 
tannery in that part of the Union. 


MANUFACTURE OF FOOTWEAR, U. K. 


Footwear manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom have been permitted since 
July 1 to use their ration of raw ma- 
terials to produce the kinds and quan- 
tities of shoes they prefer, subject to 
two conditions, states a British publi- 
cation. These stipulations are that half 
of their production of adult footwear, 
and three-quarters of their production 
of children’s footwear, must be of utility 
types, and that their output of children’s 
shoes shall not be less than their output 
during the first quarter of this year. 

The monthly production of footwear 
for civilian use apparently is about 
2,000,000 pairs below prewar totals. 


GLOVE PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Production of leather gloves in the 
United Kingdom increased to 278,000 
dozen pairs during the first quarter of 
1946, from 255,000 dozen pairs during 
the last quarter of 1945, states a British 
trade journal. In April a 10 percent in- 
crease was reported in the amount of 
labor employed in the glove-manufac- 
turing industries, compared with Jan- 
uary 1946. 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPORTS FROM BRITISH GUIANA 


Lumber exports from British Guiana 
during the first quarter of 1946 included 
61,020 cubic feet of timber, 12,500 
shingles, and 897 tons of wallaba fire- 
wood. During the corresponding quarter 
of 1945, such exports amounted to 45,592 
cubic feet of timber, 174,450 shingles, 
and 588 tons of wallaba firewood. 


EXPORTS OF PIT PRops 


During the current year, Finland 
plans to export 1,500,000 cubic meters of 
pit props, compared with 2,600,000 cubic 
me<ers in 1937, according to the Finnish 
press. Most of these exports will go to 
the United Kingdom and to Belgium. 
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Nonferrous 


Metals 


GoLp PropucTION, UNION oF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Gold output in the Union of South 
Africa during the first 5 months of 1946 
amounted to 4,864,667 fine ounces, a de- 
cline of 4.4 percent from the 5,090,930 
fine ounces produced during the first 5 
months of 1945. 

During April 1946, exceptionally high 
gold values were discovered in prospect- 
ing bore hole drilled in the Blinkpoort 
area of the new Orange Free State gold 
field. According to the Union Ministry 
of Mines, the limits of the new field have 
not yet been determined, but it is rea- 
sonably certain that an area of about 
26 miles by 7 miles is a potential gold 
field. On the basis of present knowledge, 
it is thought that there should be from 
9 to 13 new large mines in the northern 
Free State. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


Arrivals of the principal fats and oils 
at Cuban ports during the first 7 months 
of 1946, as compared with imports in the 
corresponding period in 1945 are shown 
in the following table: 





January January 
Commodity through through 
July 1945 | July 1946 





EDIBLE 
Pounds Pounds 

Soybean oil, crude | 1,312,978 1, 249, 197 
Soybean oil, refined ; 6,332,312 | 4, 469, 790 
Cottonseed oil, refined | 16, 953 3, 300 
Olive oil, refined | 58, 583 934, 725 
Cocoa butter. | 0 | 77, 272 

Total edible vegetable_.___| 6,720,826 | 6,734, 284 
Lard_- i — . | 30, 443, 449 | 36,355, 349 
Oleostearine -__-- | 69, 053 110, 891 
Butter - - 0 16, 700 


Total edible animal | 30, 512, 502 | 36, 482, 940 


INDUSTRIAL 
| 


pee : | 6,118,963 | 4,741, £69 
Animal grease 3, 069, 542 | 828, 120 
Fish oils _-- 152, 612 245, 667 
Linseed oil ‘ | 1,361,920 2, 252, 217 
Coconut oil - - -- | 0 | 1,400, 227 
Ouricuri oil - - - - 0 | 61, 662 
Babassu oil - - 0 | 49, 003 
Tallow oil_- 0 | 347, 267 
Palm oil - 0 | 668, 556 
Castor oil } 0} 135, 410 
Peanut oil, inedible 0 127, 666 


Total industrial 10, 703, 037 | 10, 857, 394 





OILSEED CULTIVATION, NETHERLANDS 


The area planted to rapeseed, the chief 
domestic source of oil for foods in the 
Netherlands, was forecast for 1946 at 
3,930 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres), 
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only about 11 percent of the 1945 plant- 
ing. The reduction in area is attributed 
to poor yields and insect damage in re- 
cent years. 

According to preliminary estimates, 
the area planted to poppy seed in 1946 
totals 6,424 hectares, almost triple the 
2,433 hectares planted in 1945. Pros- 
pects for flax plantings in 1946 indicate 
a gain of 2,516 hectares, as compared 
with 9,425 hectares planted in 1945. 


SUNFLOWER-SEED PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s sunflower-seed crop was 
estimated at 1,001,600 metric tons for the 
year 1945-46, according to the most re- 
cent official reports. The crop, harvested 
after a prolonged dry spell had been 
broken, reached almost record levels. 


VEGETABLE-OIL PRODUCTION, PARAGUAY 


The production of edible vegetable 
oils in Paraguay amounted to 2,645 met- 
ric tons in 1945, a drop of approximately 
30 percent from the 1944 production fig- 
ure of 3,799 metric tons. Significant de- 
clines in 1945 included a 29-percent re- 
duction in cottonseed-oil production to 
2,024 tons, and 17% percent in output of 
peanut oil to 620 tons. 

The outlook for cottonseed oil in 1946 
indicates a yield of 2,100 metric tons. 
Peanut-oil production is expected to be 
about 700 tons in 1946. 

Imports of edible vegetable oils into 
Paraguay also declined in 1945, amount- 
ing to 5,793 kilograms, as compared 
with 13,769 kilograms in 1944. 


OLIVE-OIL Imports, U. K. 


Great Britain’s imports of olive oil 
during the first quarter of 1946 amount- 
ed to only 106 tons, compared with 2,978 
tons in the corresponding period in 1939, 
reports the British press. The oil im- 
ported in 1946 was for medicinal pur- 
poses only. Countries which formerly 
exported olive oil either have prohibited 
exports of olive oil or they require an 
equivalent tonnage of other oils which 
are scarce in Great Britain. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CRUDE-OIL PRODUCTION, VENEZUELA 


Crude-oil output in Venezuela reached 
a new high level during the period from 
July 30 through August 26, averaging 
1,086,893 barrels per day. Production of 
heavy Lake crudes continued at highest 
levels, whereas output from eastern 
Venezuelan fields remained about the 
same as in the preceding month. 

The Minister of Fomento has request- 
ed the National Economic Council to 
render an opinion on the matter of the 
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sale of the Government’s royalty oil to 
interests other than the producing com. 
panies. No such sales have as yet been 
concluded. 

Unfavorable weather has retarded the 
dredging of the Maracaibo bar channel} 
and the oil companies are arranging to 
charter a large dredge to put the channe} 
back in proper shape. 


Special Products 


BLACK-BRISTLE EXPORTS, CHINA 


During June 1946, 1,314 cases of black 
bristles were exported from Shanghaj, 
China, to the United States. Value of 
the shipments was $471,500 U. S. cur. 
rency. 


RADIO MANUFACTURE, FINLAND 


Output of the Finnish radio-receiver 
industry is running at an annual rate of 
50,000 sets, reports the Finnish press, 
This quantity is sufficient to satisfy do- 
mestic demand, and manufacture can be 


continued at this rate provided tubes are | 


available. Tubes are to be obtained from 
the Netherlands and the United King- 
dom. During 1946 10,000 sets of tubes 
will be imported and in 1947 20,000 sets. 

A Finnish factory has started manu- 
facturing radio tubes, and its products 
will be available this fall. Other radio 
supplies will come from Denmark and 
the United Kingdom. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MARBLE-PROCESSING 
FACTORIES, U.S. S. R. 


A new marble-processing factory is to 
be built, and an old one is to be recon- 
structed in Toilisi, the capital of the 
Georgian S. S. R., according to the Soviet 
press. Marble of various kinds, includ- 
ing white marble from the Lopot quar- 
ries which is said to be not inferior to the 
famous Carrara marble, will be treated 
in these plants. 

Georgian marble will be used for inte- 
rior facing material on the fourth line of 
the Moscow subway and for the facade 
of the State Maly Theater in Moscow, it 
is stated. 


WorK ON GYPSUM MINE RESUMED, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


Construction work on the gypsum 
mine in Stalinogorsk, interrupted during 
the war, has been resumed, reports the 
Soviet press. Projected capacity of the 
mine is 600,000 metric tons of gypsum 4 
year. This output will supply all gypsum 
works now existing or being built in 
Moscow and the central regions of the 
R. S. F. S. R. 

Work on the mine will be completed 
in 1949, it is stated, but partial produc- 
tion will begin by the end of 1946. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Shanghai’s textile industry continues 
to operate at a fairly high level of ca- 
pacity, but power limitations, among 
other factors, have prevented a com- 
plete return to full production. Mean- 
while, production for civilians has 
slumped, whereas output of military- 
type cloth is reported to have increased 
proportionately. 


ITALIAN EXPORTS 


Italian raw-silk exports to all destina- 
tions during the first 5 months of 1946 
were valued at 3,683,217,000 lire, and 
rayon shipments at 1,482,882,000 lire. Of 
particular interest is the fact that of 
the total value of all Italian exports to 
the United States during this period— 
exceeding 4,000,000,000 lire—more than 
half was represented by shipments of 
silk. 


Cotton and Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION CURTAILED 


Cotton-textile production in Canada 
has been sharply curtailed by a 
series of strikes in key plants which be- 
gan in June. Production losses up to 
August 30 were estimated to total as 
much as 10,500,000 yards. Mills’ stop- 
pages were reflected immediately in fig- 
ures for raw-cotton consumption, bales 
opened in June dropping to 23,480, the 
lowest level in the last 5% years. Bale 
openings in the first 5 months of 1946 
averaged 33,949. 


PLANS FOR ERECTION OF NEW MILL, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Plans have been announced for the 
erection of a new cotton spinning and 
weaving mill in New Zealand. Although 
the plant will not be completed for 3 
years, initial operations are expected to 
begin in September 1947. Machinery 
will be purchased in the United Kingdom, 
and the first consignment is expected to 
be shipped in February 1947. 

The new mill will have 17,000 spindles 
and an unspecified number of looms. 
Annual capacity output, when completed, 
has been estimated at approximately 
900,000 pounds of cotton yarn, 4,500,000 
yards of sheeting, and 1,500,000 yards of 
Shirting and ordinary calico. This is 
Slightly less than New Zealand’s normal 
requirements of these materials. 

Raw materials for the plant will be 
imported from Brazil, the United States, 
and England, according to the Managing 
Director of the firm. 
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Silk and Products 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of raw silk in the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, in the 1945-46 season 
is about 15 percent greater than in 
1944-45 and more than three times as 
much as the total yield in 1941-42, ac- 
cording to official estimates. The crop 
of green cocoons this season is estimated 
at 5,000,000 kilograms, and, on the basis 
of 10% to 11 kilograms of cocoons re- 
quired for each kilogram of raw silk, 
production of raw silk this year may be 
estimated at 455,000 to 476,000 kilo- 
grams. Output in 1944-45 was reported 
to have totaled 400,000 kilograms, and 
in 1941-42 142,000 kilograms. 

Exports of silk yarn in the first 4 
months of 1946 reached 141,293 kilo- 
grams or 85.7 percent of the total ex- 
ports in the entire year 1945. The 
United States is by far the leading cus- 
tomer for Brazilian silk, having taken 
51.28 percent of total shipments in 1945 
and 40.5 percent of exports in the Jan- 
uary—April period this year. 


Wool and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, IRAQ 


The quality of Iraq’s 1946 wool clip is 
reported to be very good, and the per- 
centage of white is above average. 

The total clip is estimated at 35,000 
bales of 160 kilograms each, an increase 
of 5,000 bales or nearly 17 percent over 
1945 production. 

Declared exports of Iraqi wools to the 
United States during the first 6 months 
of 1946 amounted to 3,612,064 pounds, 
grease basis, and were valued at $1,706,- 
581.73 U. S. currency. More than two- 
thirds of this was shipped during the 
April-June quarter. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FIBER-FLAX PRODUCTION, CANADA 


An estimated area of 15,761 acres is 
being devoted to fiber-flax production 
in Canada during 1946. This is consid- 
erably smaller than the 1945 area of 
21,271 acres and less than half the 
36,442-acre average of the five war years 
1940-44, inclusive. 

Yield from the 1945 crop is now esti- 
mated to have been 1,000 tons of graded 
scutched flax, 1,450 tons of graded 
scutched tow, and 650 tons of green tow. 
Yield from the preceding crop was 927 
tons graded scutched flax, 1,957 tons 
graded scutched tow, and 1,015 tons 
green tow. 

Meanwhile, the contract between Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom, whereby 
the latter agreed to take the graded flax 
fiber and tow production of Canada dur- 
ing the emergency period, was scheduled 
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to expire on September 14. A new agree- 
ment, which provides for prices for 2 to 
16 cents per pound lower than those 
under the old agreement, was being 
studied by Canadian producers and it 
was thought that it probably would be 
accepted and become effective on Sep- 
tember 15, 1946. 


KAPOK PRODUCTION AND EXPORT, ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s 1946 kapok crop, harvesting 
of which began in August, is currently 
being estimated at close to 24,000 quin- 
tals (of 100 pounds each). This would 
represent an increase of 100 percent over 
the 1945 production. 

Exports during the first 6 months of 
1946 amounted to 146,640 kilograms, an 
increase of 41 percent over 1945 ship- 
ments of 103,981 kilograms. The United 
States and Cuba were the principal 
recipients. 


SISAL HANDICRAFT PRODUCTION, HAITI 


Haiti’s sisal handicraft business is 
booming. During the 9 months, October 
1945 to June 1946, production of sisal 
shoes and slippers alone increased by 830 
percent in volume and 974 percent in 
value, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1944-45. Output of sisal 
handbags also increased substantially— 
from 135,400 kilograms in the October- 
June period of 1944-45 to 235,734 kilo- 
grams in the corresponding periods of 
1945-46, or nearly 75 percent. 


Wearing Apparel 
FABRIC-GLOVE INDUSTRY, U. K. 


British producers of fabric gloves have 
been granted increased allocations of 
cotton materials by the Board of Trade, 
and the industry is looking forward to a 
greatly expanded trade in this product, 
states a British publication. Prior to 
the war, Germany was the foremost ex- 
ponent in this field, the industry there 
taking an average of more than 30 per- 
cent of Lancashire’s total yarn ship- 
ments. 

Today, the situation is very different; 
British fabric-glove exports during the 
first 6 months of 1946 were valued at 
£123,494, compared with £81,052 in the 
entire year 1938. 


NEw SIZE DESIGNATIONS EFFECTED IN U. K. 


An important change in the size desig- 
nations for women’s utility underwear 
has been effected in the United Kingdom 
by the official adoption of numerical 
nomenclature as suggested by the British 
Standards Institution, states a British 
publication. 

Former sizing terms, such as SW, W, 
WX, OS, and XOS, which are more or 
less meaningless, are to be replaced with 
size numbers corresponding to those now 
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used in the United States; that is, 32, 
34, 36, and the like. 

Manufacturers may for a time use 
both designations until the public be- 
comes familiar with the new terms, or 
until existing stocks of size tags are used 
up. 

Although the new size designations 
are enforceable only on Utility lines, it is 
felt that this constitutes a step toward 
standardization which may sometime be 
adopted as an over-all trade policy. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


An increased acreage was planted to 
tobacco in the Dominican Republic dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1946. In that pe- 
riod, 377,344 tareas (6.5 tareas=1 acre) 
were under tobacco as compared with 
131,033 tareas in the corresponding 
months of 1945. Estimates place pro- 
duction in 1946 at 17,483,600 kilograms 
compared with 10,923,250 kilograms in 
the preceding year. 

In 1945, 32,482,585 cigars were Manu- 
factured in the Dominican Republic, a 
slight increase over the 1944 output of 
31,100,000 units, in the preceding year. 
Total exports of cigars in 1945 amounted 
to 327,135 units, whereas imports were 
insignificant. 

Production of cigarettes in the Repub- 
lic also gained in 1945. In that year, 
526,214,000 units were manufactured, 
compared with 423,858,000 units in 1944. 
Exports of cigarettes totaled 40,350,000 
units in 1945; imports amounted to only 
2,524,152 units. 

In 1944, the latest year for which sta- 
tistics are available, output of andullos, 
a typical smoking tobacco of the Domini- 
can Republic, was 1,598,343 kilograms. 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE 


Prospects for 1946-47 indicate that 
tobacco plantings in Chile will approxi- 
mate 2,368 hectares, an increase of about 
26 percent over last year’s area of 1,878 
hectares. 

Total production of leaf tobacco in 
Chile during 1945-46 amounted to 4,178 
metric tons, an 11 percent decrease from 
the preceding season’s output of 4,746 
tons. 

During 1945, 214,000 kilograms of leaf 
tobacco were received by the most im- 
portant tobacco concern in Chile. Of 
these imports, Cuba accounted for 87.9 
percent; the United States, 11.7 percent; 
and Turkey, 0.4 percent (reexported 
from stocks in the United States). To- 
bacco imports in the first 6 months of 
1946 amounted to 124,000 kilograms, of 
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which 90.1 percent originated in Cuba 
and 9.9 percent in the United States. 

The total 1945 Chilean production of 
cigarettes, according to preliminary 
official statistics, amounted to 411,876,000 
packages (chiefly 10 cigarettes in a pack- 
age); the preceding year’s output was 
407,450,000 packages. In the first 
quarter in 1946, 103,983,000 packages of 
cigarettes were manufactured in Chile, 
compared with 94,119,000 packages in 
the corresponding period in 1945. 

The output of cigars in Chile in 1945 
was estimated at 4,243,000 units, a small 
decrease from 4,268,000 units in the pre- 
ceding year. In the first 3 months of 
1946, 796,000 cigars were manufactured 
compared with 986,000 in the corre- 
sponding period in 1945. 


DECREASED PRODUCTION, FINLAND 


Production of tobacco in Finland dur- 
ing 1946 is expected to be only about 20 
percent of the 1945 output, according to 
the Finnish press. This reduction is at- 
tributed to increased importation of for- 
eign tobaccos. 


CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION, AND IMPORTS, 
EIRE 


The consumption of leaf tobacco in 
Eire during the quarter ended March 
1946 was estimated at 2,979,727 pounds of 
imported and 21,079 pounds of domestic 
leaf. 

A total of only 88 acres was reported 
planted to tobacco in 1946, compared 
with 96 acres in 1945 and 109 acres in 
1944. In 1946, 46 growers were licensed 
compared with 1,110 in 1935. 

Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into Eire totaled 3,672,971 pounds in the 
first 3 months of 1946, the United States 
accounting for 3,601,838 pounds, as com- 
pared with 2,810,468 pounds in the like 
period in 1945. During the first quarter 
of 1946, 1,937 pounds of cigars were im- 
ported, for the most part from Cuba; 
89,709 pounds of cigarettes, chiefly from 
Canada and the United Kingdom; 112 
pounds of snuff; and 2,126 pounds of 
other tobacco manufactures. 


Tosacco SHORTAGE IN GERMANY 


The area planted to tobacco in Ger- 
many is comparatively small because of 
the utilization of all possible land for 
vegetables and grains. Development of 
tobacco plants was retarded at the be- 
ginning of the season by adverse weather 
conditions, and yield is estimated to be 
below average. 

Stocks of tobacco in the hands of im- 
porters, wholesalers, and dealers are 
practically exhausted, and the industry 
is reported to be running short of leaf. 
The shortage of tobacco in northwestern 
Germany is attributed partly to the fact 
that during the war importers and 
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wholesalers stored large quantities of 
leaf in places now situated in other 
zones. Such tobacco can be disposed of 
only with the greatest difficulty. 

At present, there is almost no possi- 
bility of importing tobacco into Ger- 
many, and industry wishes to be per- 
mitted to manufacture for export, as the 
only means of paying for imports. 

The recent decree raising the prices of 
tobacco products is expected to result in 
reduced consumption. Because of un- 
favorable conditions, several well-known 
tobacco importers and wholesalers al- 
ready have turned to other commercial 
enterprises. 


SITUATION IN GREECE 


The area in Greece planted to tobacco 
is estimated at about 157,000 acres, or 
38 percent more than in 1945, and ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the 1938-40 
average of 197,680 acres. Increased de- 
mand for tobacco has stimulated culti- 
vation of the plant. 

Preliminary estimates indicate total 
production of 45,000 metric tons of leaf, 
compared with 24,000 tons in 1945, and 
55 000 tons in 1939. Domestic consump- 
tion of tobacco in 1946 is expected to 
reach about 8,000 metric tons, compared 
with 5,885 tons in 1939. 

Exports of Greek tobacco during the 
first 6 months of 1946 amounted to 3,672 
metric tons, valued at $9,574,232. Only 
8 metric tons were exported in 1945, 
whereas in 1940 exports totaled 44,565 
tons valued at $30,040,000. 

Prior to World War II, about 60 per- 
cent by weight of tobacco exports from 
Greece was destined for continental Eu- 
rope. Since the war, this outlet has been 
almost entirely cut off. Several Euro- 
pean countries recently were reported to 
be interested in renewing purchases of 
Greek tobaccos of European grades. 

Total tobacco stocks on hand as of 
June 30, 1946, amounted to slightly more 
than 30,000 metric tons. Of this 
amount, about 7,500 tons were manipu- 
lated. 

Cigarette output in May 1946 reached 
672,000 kilograms, compared with 539,- 
000 kilograms in May 1940. Increased 
taxes on cigarettes in June 1946, how- 
ever, caused a decline in production to 
about 530,000 kilograms during that 
month. 

About 92 percent of domestic con- 
sumption of tobacco products in Greece 
is in the form of cigarettes of the “popu- 
lar” or “basic” brand. Less than 1 per- 
cent is consumed in the form of cigars 
or pipe tobacco, and no chewing tobacco 
or snuff is used in Greece. 

Cigarette factories are required to 
manufacture at least 60 percent of their 
output into the “basic” brands of the 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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New World Trade Leads 


Pees 


(Continued from p. 11) 


vision of the manufacturer. And, in this 
connection, he has already registered 
with the American Consulate in Rotter- 
dam for an emigration visa. 


Manufacturers who desire further de- 
tails on these inventions should write to 
Mr. Klinkert, c/o Familie Donker, Schol- 
lenbrugstraat 8-I, Amsterdam. 


Uganda Official Here To 
Study Use of DDT on Cattle 


The American Consul at Nairobi, 
Kenya, reports that the Uganda govern- 
ment is interested in experiments being 
conducted in the United States on the 
application of DDT on cattle. 

According to information received 
from the Consul, the Uganda Director of 
Veterinary Services—W. L. S. Mackin- 
tosh—is visiting the United States for 
the purpose of learning how certain DDT 
emulsions can be used on cattle to pre- 
vent disease and infections caused by 
ticks and flies. 

Mr. Mackintosh will be in this country 
for about 2 months. Laboratories and 
other interested organizations can com- 
municate with him c/o Gillette State 
Hospital, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mexican Utility Wants 
Spare Parts For Generator 


A source of spare parts for a German- 
made electric generator is urgently de- 
sired by a Mexican light and power 
company. 

According to the American Embassy at 
Mexico City, the generator was pur- 
chased by the Teziutlan Light & Power 
Co. in 1938 from the Cia. de Electricidad 
AEG, and is coupled with a Voith turbine 
bearing the plate number 1937—No. 
12372. The Embassy’s communication 
states further that the company is un- 
able to obtain spare parts for this gen- 
erator in Mexico, and that frequent 
break-downs are resulting in deficient 
service. 

American firms that are in a position 
to supply such parts should contact 
Rafael Garcia Lapuente, Teziutlan Light 
& Power Co., Teziutlan, State of Puebla, 
Mexico. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argenttna—Lazaro Kohan, representing 
Curt Antonio Semler, San Martin 561, Buenos 
Aires, is interested in tools, hardware, ma- 
chinery, and leather goods. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: September 15, via New York, N. Y. 
Length of visit: 3 months. United States 
address: Argentine Consulate, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
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Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. 

2. Argentina—Maria Celia Wolff, Bartolome 
Mitre 2632, Buenos Aires, is interested in 
marine engines, plastic materials, and gen- 
eral merchandise. Scheduled to arrive the 
first week in September for a stay of 6 
months. United States address: Waldorf 
Astoria, Fifitieth Street and Park Avenue, 
or Argentine Consulate, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Washington, New York, and 
Texas. 

3. Australia—K. B. Short, representing N. 
H. Bowers & Leard, 60 Hunter Street, Sydney, 
is interested in construction and engineering 
machinery. He also desires to obtain agen- 
cies for this type of machinery. Scheduled 
to arrive: September 15, via San Francisco. 
Length of visit: 3 months. United States 
address: c/o Hotel Roosevelt, Madison Ave- 
nue and Foriy-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Rochester, Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh. 

World Trade Directory report is being pre- 
pared. 

4. Australia—T. M. Wayland, representing 
Commonwealth Dental Supply Co. Pty. Ltd.., 
206 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, is interested 
in equipment for the administration of medi- 
cal gases. He also desires to visit hospitals 
and manufacturing companies in connection 
with gases. Scheduled to arrive August 25, 
for a stay of 5 months. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Jelenko & Co., Inc., 1386 West Fifty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Wilmington, Calif., Toledo, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory report is being pre- 
pared. 

5. Belgium—Victor Jules Gerard, Dr. S., 
51 Rue Wery, Brussels, is interested in ‘all 
chemical products, plastics, pharmaceuticals, 
and all industrial products. He is now in 
this country until October 20. United States 
address: 3611 Thirty-fourth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Gerard is ex-chief of the Chemical 
Division of the Belgian Supply Mission, 
Washington, D. C. In Brussels, Mr. Gerard 
has an organized office staff consisting of in- 
dustrial experts, economists, and financial 
advisers for the purpose of organizing and 
operating industrial plants. 

World Trade Directory report is being pre- 
pared. 

6. Belgium—Auguste Taevernier, 18, rue 
du Miroir, Ghent, is interested in purchasing 
cotton and cotton linters. He also desires 
to make agency connections. Scheduled to 
arrive in September or October, via New York 
City, for a stay of 2 months. United States 
address: c/o Manget ros., 830 Union, 
New Orleans. Itinerary: New York, New Or- 
leans, Lake Charles, Houston, and El Paso. 

World Trade Directory report is being pre- 
pared. 

7. Brazil—-Fernando de Lacerda Abreu, rep- 
resenting J. L. Abreu, Carvalho & Cia., Rua 
Regente Feij6 96, Rio de Janeiro, is interested 
in paper in general, office supplies, machinery 
for manufacturing envelopes, paper-cutting 
machinery, drawing and designing supplies, 
and spiral binding for stenographers’ note- 
books. Scheduled to arrive: September 18, 
via New York City. Length of visit: 3 
months. United States address: % Brazilian 
Consulate, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities. 

8. Brazil—Emilio F. Bidisnig, representing 
Armando Busseti & Cia., Rua da Constituicao 
57, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in machine 
tools. Scheduled to arrive: September 30, 
via New York. Length of visit: 8 months. 
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United States address: % Imperial Export 
Co., 44 Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Minneapolis, and Boston. 

9. Brazil—Jorge Leéo Ludolf, representing 
Cia. Ceramica Brasileira, Rua Mexico 168, 
Rio de Janeiro, is interested in machinery 
for manufacture of pottery. Scheduled to 
arrive: September 24, via New York City. 
Length of visit: 3 months. United States 
address: % Brazilian Consulate, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Dayton, and 
Chicago. 

10. Brazil—Aluizio Clark Ribeiro—repre- 
senting Sociedade Engenharia Villa-Rica 
Ltda., ‘““Brasilec”’; Cia. Brasileira de Engen- 
haria e Comércio: and “A. Confidéncia” Cla. 
Nacional de Seguros, Rua Mexico 164, Rio de 
Janeiro—is interested in construction ma- 
chinery and equipment in general, including 
concrete mizers, winches, and galvanized 
piping. Scheduled to arrive September 29, 
via New York, N. Y., for a stay of 6 months. 
United States address: c/o Brazilian Consu- 
late, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory report is being pre- 
pared. 

11. Brazil—Hugo Rosenau, representing 
Osvaldo Guimaraes (export-import house), 
Avenida Estados Unidos 20-A, Salvador, 
Bahia, is interested in arranging import con- 
tacts for Bahian products, such as fibers, 
castor seed, and cocoa beans. Scheduled to 
arrive in September, via New York, for a stay 
of 3 months. United States address: North- 
cliff Apartments, 204, 6236 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 41, Pa. Itinerary: New 
York and Philadelphia and possibly San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory report is being pre- 
pared. 

12. Brazil—Joao Sahagoff, representing 
Irmaéos Sahagoff & Cia., of Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Curitiba, and Porto Alegre, Rua 
dos Andradas 52, Rio de Janeiro, is interested 
in hypodermic needles, children’s balloons, 
tooth brushes, pressure fasteners, needles, 
fountain pens, plastic ware, cigarette lighters, 
and pharmaceutical supplies. Scheduled to 
arrive September 13, via New York City, for 
a stay of about 20 days. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Forrest City Products Inc., 305 
St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Itinerary: 
New York and Cleveland. 

13. Brazil—Paulo Britto Vasconcellos, rep- 
resenting Publicidade Observador Ltda. 
(name being changed to Propaganda Cronos 
Ltda.) and P. Britto Vasconcellos & Cia. Ltda., 
Avenida Presidiente Wilson 198, Sala 404, Rio 
de Janeiro, is interested in handling ad- 
vertising for American firms in Brazil. He 
also desires to obtain exclusive representa- 
tions. Scheduled to arrive: September 18, 
via Washington, D. C. Length of visit: 2 
months. United States address: “% Brazilian 
Consulate, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, Washington, and 
New York. 

World Trade Directory report is being pre- 
pared. 

14. Canada—George M. McClelland, repre- 
senting McClelland, Hall Agencies, Ltd., 3445 
Stanley Street, Montreal, is interested in 
hardware staples and electrical appliances. 
Scheduled to arrive October 7 for a stay of 
about 2 weeks. United States address: Phi 
Gamma Delta Club, 106 West Fifty-sixth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory report is being pre- 
pared. 

15. Chile—Alfonzo Bermudez Carregal, rep- 
resenting Fundo “Los Hornos,” San Felipe, 
is interested in agricultural machinery, such 
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as a machine to manufacture citric acid from 
lemon and machinery to extract oil from 
grapes. Scheduled to arrive the end of Sep- 
tember, via New York City, for a stay of 2 
months. The United States adaress of this 
visitor is not known at the present time; it 
is suggested that interested American firms 
contact the firm at its address in Chile. 

16. Colombia—Magdalena Arjona, repre- 
senting Rodriguez Melo y Arjona Lida. (im- 
porters, exporters, and representatives), Car- 
rera 43, No. 40-03, Barranquilla, is interested 
in establishing new business connections in 
the United States. Scheduled to arrive: Sep- 
tember 9, via Miami. Length of visit: 2 
months. United States address: Hotel Bre- 
voort, Fifth Avenue at Eighth, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia. 

17. Colombia—Julio César Laverde, Carrera 
10, No. 12-68 Bogota, is interested in ma- 
chinery in general. Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 1, via Miami, for a stay of 3 to 4 
months. United States address: c/o Colom- 
bian Consulate General, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and Washing- 
ton. 

New World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

18. Colombia—Arturo Uribe, representing 
Compafiias Unidas de Combustible Ltda., 
Calle 13, No. 12-22, Bogota, is interested in 
obtaining representations for construction 
and industrial machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: September 22, via New York, N. Y. 
Length of visit: 3 months. United States 
address: c/o Colombian Consulate General, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, Chicago, 

_ Lansing, Racine, Philadelphia, and New York. 

19. Costa Rica—Ramon Ramirez Borges, 
San Jose, is interested in material and de- 
signs for low-cost homes. Scheduled to ar- 
rive September 7, via Miami, for a stay of 
6 months. United States address: c/o Costa 
Rican Consulate, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New Orleans, 
New York, and other cities. 

World Trade Directory report is being pre- 
pared. 

20. Egypt—Michel Zaidan, representing 
Zaidan Kfoury Trading Co., Cairo, is inter- 
ested in electric refrigerators, washing 
machines, and other electric appliances, 
bathtubs, other sanitary equipment, enamel 
and cellulose paints and lacquers. He is in- 
terested also in the purchase of new or relay- 
ing railroad rails. 

Mr. Zaidan’s visit was announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 24, 1946. 
He is now in this country for about 2 months. 
United States address: % Barclays Bank, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

21. India—Chinubhai Manibhai, Pankor 
Naka, Ahmedabad, and Arvind Narottam 
Sheth, Shalimar, Shahibag, Ahmedabad, are 
interested in contacting American firms or 
engineering concerns equipped to give com- 
plete technical assistance and know-how for 
the manufacture of bathtubs and other sani- 
tary ware, complete line of pharmaceuticals, 
fluorescent tube lamps, and low-priced foun- 
tain pens. They are also interested in joining 
with an engineering group in the manufac- 
ture of window glass. 

Both of these visitors were announced in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 8, 1946. 
They are now in this country for about 2 
months. United States address: % Depart- 
ment of Commerce, New York Regional 
Office, Empire State Building, Sixtieth floor, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory reports are being 
prepared. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


22. India—Henry Douglas Mayes, repre- 
senting Marshall, Sons & Co. (India) Ltd., 
Second Line Beach, Madras, is interested in 
machinery and power plant. Scheduled to 
arrive in September or October, via New York, 
for a stay of about 2 months. United States 
address: % Richard T. Mayes, East Norwich, 
Long Island, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. 

23. India—Brijratan Shrivratan Mohatta, 
representing B. R. Herman and Mohatta, 
Ltd., Karachi, is interested in machinery, in- 
cluding agricultural and road-building ma- 
chinery, complete line of refrigeration, in- 
cluding air-conditioners and ice-making 
plants, sanitary appliances, plastic goods and 
molding powders, all kinds of paper and hard 
and soft boards, optical goods and instru- 
ments, and shoe-making plant. He is also 
interested in industrial plants and machin- 
ery, such as textile mills, engineering work- 
shop, chemical factories, vegetable-oil hydro- 
genation plants, Diesel engines, and marine 
engines. Scheduled to arrive at the end of 
August for astay of about4 months. United 
States address: c/o Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China, 65 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, and other industrial cities. 

24. India—J. M. Raue, representing Dada- 
jee Dhackjee & Co., Ltd., Sandhurst Bridge, 
Bombay, is interested in small airplanes, dyes, 
and chemicals. Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 15 for a stay of about 2 months. 
United States address: c/o Packard Motor 
Export Co., 1861 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Buffalo. 

25. Lebanon—Joseph G. Badaro, represent- 
ing Joseph Badaro & Co., Rue Fakhry Bey, 
Beirut, is interested in refrigerators, electrical 
household appliances, and textiles, including 
hosiery and underwear. He is now in this 
country until October 15. United States ad- 
dress: c/o McAlpin Hotel, Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York, or c/o Syr- 
ian General Consulate, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York 1, N. Y. 

26. Mezico—Livio Alberto Gonzales Man- 
jarrez, representing Abelardo Gonzales e 
Hijos, Miguel Lerdo No. 95, Veracruz, Vera- 
cruz, is interested in machinery and con- 
struction material. Scheduled to arrive 
September 4, via Laredo, Tex., for a stay of 
about 30 days. United States address: c/o 
Mexican Consulate, 70 Pine Street, New York, 
N. Y., or 201 North Wells Street, Chicago, 
Tl. Itinerary: Miami, Washington, New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego. 

27. Netherlands—Adr. Kleyn, representing 
Chefaro, Chemische Fabrick “Rotterdam”, 
8 Keileweg, Rotterdam, is interested in the 
purchase of raw materials for manufacture 
of percompounds and pharmaceuticals. He 
is also interested in selling patent rights of 
certain of the firm’s products. Scheduled 
to arrive September 29 for a stay of about 
10 days. United States address: % Hotel! 
Plaza, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, N. Y. 

28. Netherlands—Willem P. J. Croon, 160 
Wittenbergerweg, Wassenaar, is interested 
in men’s and boys’ wear, including shirts, 
underwear, pajamas, hosiery, outer clothing, 
and gloves, and ladies’ underwear and hosi- 
ery. Scheduled to arrive at the beginning 
of September, via New York City, for a stay 
of 6 weeks. United States address: % 
Netherlands Consul General, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Chicago. 

29. New Zealand—Thomas E. Clark, repre- 
senting Consolidated Brick and Pipe Invest- 
ments, Ltd., 201-6 Queen’s Arcade Buildings, 
Customs Street, East Auckland, C. 1., is in- 
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terested in machinery for manufacture of 
ceramics. Scheduled to arrive September 19, 
via New York, N. Y. Length of visit: 6 weeks 
to 2 months. United States address: y, 
British Consulate General, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Dayton, Chicago, San Fran. 
cisco, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory report is being pre. 
pared. 

30. Panama—Ernest Koref, representing 
Compania Panamefia de Aceites, S. A., Box 
1910, Panama, is interested in raw materials, 
chemicals, and machinery for the manufac. 
ture of vegetable oil and soap. Scheduled to 
arrive September 23, via New York, N. Y., for 
a stay of 1 month. United States addregs: 
% M. Neumunz, 90 West Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Washington, 

31. Peru—Carlos Eduardo Bello Escribons, 
representing P. y L. Batchelor, S. A., Lima, 
is interested in electrical household appli. 
ances, including refrigerators, radios, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, and food 
mizers. Scheduled to arrive September 15, 
via Miami, for a stay of 2 to 3 months, 
United States address: © Peruvian Con- 
sulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago and New 
York. 

32. Scotland—wWalter Harris, representing 
A. Harris, Ltd., 88 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, 
C. 1., is interested in cigarettes, tobacco, and 
other smokers’ items, and tertiles. Sched- 
uled to arrive in October, via New York, 
N. Y. The United States address of this 
visitor is not known at the present time; 
it is suggested that interested American 
firms contact the firm at its address in 
Scotland. 

33. South Africa—A. Natas, representing 
Globe Electrical Co. (Pty.), Ltd., 72 Troye 
Street, Johannesburg, is interested in elec- 
trical appliances, installation material, 
tubing, switch bores, switches, plugs, and 
similar lines. Scheduled to arrive early in 
September, via New York, N. Y., for a stay 
of about 1 month. United States address: 
Y “American Exporters,” 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

34. South Africa—Peter Vander Woude, 
representing Pretoria Light Aircraft Co., P. O., 
Box 1027, Pretoria, is interested in light air- 
craft. Scheduled to arrive in September. 
The United States address of this visitor is 
not known at the present time; it is sug- 
gested that interested American firms con- 
tact the firm at its address in South Africa. 

35. Spain—José Maria Reig Albosa, repre- 
senting Compania General de Carbones, S. A., 
Alfonso XII, 18, 1, Madrid, is interested in 
coal and coal-tar pitch. Scheduled to arrive: 
September 16, via New York City. Length of 
visit: 1 month. United States address: Hotel 
Commodore, Lexington Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia, Nor- 
folk, and Newport. 

36. Spain—Ricardo Company Celda, repre- 
senting Farmacia y Laboratorio—Ricardo 
Company Celda, Puerta del Sol 14, Madrid, 
is interested in pharmaceutical and chemical 
products. Scheduled to arrive September 20, 
via New York, N. Y. Length of visit: 2 or 
3 months. United States address: Spanish 
Consulate General, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington. 


Import Opportunities 


37. Australia—B. H. P. Byproducts Pro- 
prietary Ltd., 28 O’Connell Street, Sydney, 
New South Wales, offers for export 100 drums 
of tar oil, known as creosote, suitable for 
wood-preserving purposes, and containing 20 
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to 24 percent of tar acids; also available is 
creosote obtained from the tar produced in 
coke ovens, which oil contains from 6 to 12 
percent tar acids. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

38. England—London and Overseas Supply 
Co., 1-5 Lawn Road Works, Lawn Road, Lon- 
don, NW. 3, desires to export all types of 
fishing tackle. 

39. Netherlands—Don Vermeire, Ooster- 
beek 1, Wassenaar near The Hague, an or- 
ganization of Netherlands artists, offers for 
sale paintings of high quality. This group of 
young artists would like to have their prod- 
ucts exhibited in the United States and to 
make arrangements with some American art 
gallery. 


Export Opportunities 


40. Argentina—C, Matarazzo S. A., Com- 
mercial e Industrial Corrientes 5666, Buenos 
Aires, desires purchase quotations on toys, 
bazaar goods, and kitchenware. It is reported 
that Mr. Bruno Matarazzo is currently visit- 
ing in the United States and may be reached, 
for about 2 months, in care of: Brazil Export 
Corporation, 50 Broadway, New York City. 

41. Australia—Fotheringhams Pty. Ltd., 118 
Charles Street, Launceston, Tasmania, desires 
samples and purchase quotations on plastic 
leather. 

42. Brazil—Jo&io Vargas D'Oliveira, Avenida 
Vicente Machado 390, Ponta-Grossa, Parana, 
desires purchase quotations on radio sets, ac- 
cessories and parts (battery sets, 6 volts; ta- 
ble sets, 220 volts, 50-60 cycles, a. c.; tubes, 
testing equipment). 

43. Brazil—Orlando Motti, Avenida Dr. Vi- 
cente Machado 488, Ponta-Grossa, Parana, de- 
sires purchase quotations on fishing and 
hunting equipment; outboard motors and 
rubber boats. 

44. Canada—George A. Oldreive, 77 Met- 
calfe Street, St. Thomas, Ontario, desires to 
purchase reed stems for corn-cob pipes; the 
required type of reed is believed to be a va- 
riety of switch cane Known as arundinaria 
tecta. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

45. Ceylon—Sellamuttu Sivanathan and 
Co., Ltd., 130 Second Cross Street, Pettah, 
Colombo, desires to contact manufacturers 
and exporters of tertiles of all types. 

46. Costa Rica—Raul Torres and Co. Ltd., 
Avenida 1, Calles 10-12, San Jose, desires 
purchase quotations on machinery for clean- 
ing and classifying rice, beans, and corn. 

47. England—Anglo Syrian Trading Co., 4 
York Street, Manchester, desires purchase 
quotations on drills (khaki, blue and white); 
rayons; woven cotton piece goods; dyed cot- 
ton piece goods; bleached cottons; poplins; 
and woven woolens. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

48. England—J. H. Sankey and Son, Ltd., 
London, desires purchase quotations on qual- 
ity gloss-finish paints in light colors. 

49. England—J. H. Vantol, Ltd., 52 Corn- 
hill, London, E. C. 3, desires purchase quota- 
tions on American machines for sewing se- 
quins to net or in tape form. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

50. Italy—Palmiro Guidotti, 26 Via Gari- 
baldi, Viareggio, Lucca, desires purchase quo- 
tations on bicycle accessories; lamps, pumps, 
reflectors, patch kits, motors, and tires; and 
flashlight parts: batteries, 150,000 annually; 
cases, 50,000 annually; bulbs, 50,000 annually. 
Standard-size electric light bulbs, 50,000 
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annually.. Telephone batteries, automobile 
headlights, and bicycle bulbs. 

51. Italy—Ditta Gualtiero Pironi, 37 Piazza 
Signoria, Florence, desires purchase quota- 
tions on agricultural fertilizers, insecticides, 
and parasiticides. 

52. Italy—Enrico Tieger, 2 Via del Lauro, 
Milan, desires purchase quotations on and 
representation for fine chemicals, drugs, and 
pharmaceuticals; saws, files, and other small 
tools. 

53. Netherlands—Netherlands Dock & Ship- 
building Co. (Nederlandsche Dok en Scheeps- 
bouw Maatschappij (V. O. F.). Cornelis 
Douwesweg 1, Amsterdam, desires purchase 
quotations on one heavy crank-shajt lathe, 
new or used. Specifications: center height, 
1,500 mm.=5 feet; admit between centers, 
12,000—-15,000 mm.=30-40 feet; number of 
steady rests, three to five; diameter steady 
rests will take 300-600 mm.=12~-24 inches; 
weight of work pieces up to 35 tons; working 
voltage: 220 or 440 volts d. c. or 380 volts 
3-phase a. c., 50 cycles. 

54. Uruguay—lItalo Pastore, Casilla de Cor- 
reo 615, Montevideo, desires purchase quota- 
tions on 1,200 complete compressor units, 
with motors and condensers, as follows: 500 
domestic units of 4 cu. ft.; 250 domestic units 
of 6 cu. ft.; 250 domestic units of 8 cu. ft.; 
100 commercial units of one-fourth hp; 100 
commercial units of one-third hp. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 


pared. 
Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently compiled the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by American firms from this Division. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 

Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Bahamas; Ecuador. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Trinidad. 

Beverage Manufacturers—British Guiana. 

Boat and Shipbuilders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Bolivia; Panama. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—El Salvador; Turkey. 

Department Stores—Haiti; New Zealand. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Jamaica. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Turkey. 

Flour Mills—Norway. 

Fruit and Nut Importers and Dealers— 
Belgium. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Costa 
Rica; Iraq; Paraguay; Uruguay. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—New Zealand; Paraguay. 
Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Burma. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—New 
Zealand. 

Motorbus Lines 
panies—Trinidad. 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Portugal. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Panama; Honduras. 

Photographic Supplies Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Paraguay. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Jamaica. 

Seed and Bulb Importers and Dealers— 
Venezuela. 

Spices, Essential-Oil Exporters—India. 

Sporting Goods, Toys, and Games Import- 
ers and Dealers—Panama. 

Sugar Mills—Nicaragua. 

Tanneries—Nicaragua; Venezuela. 


and ‘Transport Com- 
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product. The increase in taxes has re- 
sulted in trends toward the consump- 
tion of less expensive basic brands. 

Tobacco taxes have formed the chief 
source of revenue in Greece since the 
war. The Greek Ministry of Finance 
estimates such taxes at about $49,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1947. This figure is about 40 percent of 
all regular annual national revenues. 

The main problem now facing the 
Government is that of insuring suffi- 
ciently high prices to encourage con- 
tinued cultivation of the best grades of 
tobacco. The Government also, is anx- 
ious to liquidate existing stocks of to- 
bacco before the 1946 crop is harvested. 
The exchange of tobacco for other prod- 
ucts critically needed by the Greeks is 
under discussion. 


CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Consumption of leaf tobacco in New- 
foundland during the first half of 1946 
amounted to 200,000 pounds of Burley, 
160,000 pounds of “Virginia,” and 15,000 
pounds of “Turkish” leaf. Imports of 
leaf during the same period totaled 350,- 
000 pounds, of which 110,000 pounds 
originated in the United States and 
240,000 pounds in Canada. 

Stocks of leaf on hand were recently 
reported as sufficient for 6 months. 

Imports of tobacco products into New- 
foundland during the second half of 
1945 included 4,485 pounds of cigars, 
most of which came from Jamaica; 
351,397 pounds of cigarettes, the United 
States supplying 182,922 pounds; and 202 
pounds of snuff. Receipts of other to- 
bacco manufactures in the second half 
of 1945 totaled 136,149 pounds, of which 
110,474 pounds were furnished by the 
United States. 


CIGARETTE PRODUCTION, NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua’s cigarette production in- 
creased to nearly 40,000,000 units a 
month during the second quarter of 
1946. Output is expected to be further 
increased early in 1947, thus reducing 
the need for imports. 





The United Kingdom’s Ministry of 
Food has been requested to investigate 
the practicability of recovering gelatin 
and glue from the fins of basking sharks 
found in waters near the West Indies, 
according to the British press. The large 
number of sharks in those waters and 
the present heavy demand for gelatin 
are said to have prompted the request. 
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(Developments communicated to Export- 
ers’ Service Section up to Monday, 
September 30, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 365—Current Export Bulletin No. 365, 
September 26, 1946 


I. Erportations of gift parcels by mail to in- 
dividuals located in the French occupied 
zone of Germany, except Berlin ' 

a. Effective 9-26-46, the Department of 
Commerce announces that the general li- 
cense provisions governing the exportation 
of gift parcels to individuals located in the 
U. S. and British occupied zones of Germany 
are extended to the French Occupied Zone 
of Germany, except Berlin. Limited mail 
and parcel-post services to the French occu- 
pied zone of Germany have been established 
by the U. S. Post Office Department in coop- 
eration with the French zone administrators. 
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b. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
title O, page 30, item 4, is amended accord- 
ingly. 


II. Applications for consolidated licenses 
(CL) for the exportation of certain com- 
modities to Group K countries 


a. Effective immediately, in preparing and 
submitting applications covering the expor- 
tation to Group K countries of commodities 
subject to the consolidated license (CL) pro- 
cedure, in all cases where a single consoli- 
dated license authorizes the shipment to all 
Group K destinations, exporters are required 
to answer question (3) of the application 
(form IT 419) by inserting the words “Group 
K Countries.” 

b. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
page 50, Part 6, Title B, item 1 (c), is amended 
accordingly. 

III. Revisions in the Positive List 

A. Additions.—Effective October 3, 1946, 
the following commodities are added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring in- 
dividual license for export. (See Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 21.) 





Depart- Processing | GLV dollar value 

ment of code and | limits county group 
Commerce Commodity Unit related 

Schedule commodity 

B No. group K E 
421603 Port Orford Cedar veneers only, utility or commercial grade_| Sq. ft LUMB None None 
429900 Port Orford Cedar battery separators only LUMB None None 
615698 Crosscut and hand saw parts- BLDG 25 25 





B. Deletions.—Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from 
the Positive List and placed on general 
license for exportation to all destinations in 
Group K. 





Depart- 
ment of 
Commerce Commodity 
Schedule 
B No. 
125300 | Cider vinegar. 
125905 | Tapioca flour, edible or inedible. 
218600 | Shellac (bleached’and'unbleached). 
218905 | Lac, crude (seed, button, and stick). 
281300 | Other starch, edible included (report corn- 
starch and corn flour in 281100). 
614300 | Gas hot plates, gas grills, barbecue stoves, 


and wiener steamers.” 





C. Shipments of any of the commodities 
removed from general license as a result of 
the provisions of Part A above which were 
on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the export- 
ing carrier, or in transit to ports of exit 


‘The requirements set forth in Subject I 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R 797, 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant 
to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

? The entry on the Postive List of Schedule 
B No. 614300 is now revised to read as follows: 

614300 Gas stoves, ranges and room 
and water heaters ezcept 
gas hot plates, gas grills, 
barbecue stoves and wiener 
steamers. 


pursuant to actual orders for export prior to 
the effective date of change may be exported 
under the previous general license provi- 
sions. 


Our Future World- 
Role in Dairy- 
Products Trade 


(Continued from p. 4) 





the next several years, at present indi- 
cated national-income levels—provided, 
of course, that the diversion of the fluid 
milk is properly apportioned into fluid 
consumption, butter, cheese, canned and 
dry milks, ice cream, and other products. 
However, students of the situation feel, 
rather strongly, that the United States 
should not attempt to consume this entire 
production and that small amounts 
should be exported to maintain American 
trade channels and keep open the path- 
way to possible future opportunities. 

With a reasonably clear field during 
the next few years in commercial dairy 
exports, the United States should main- 
tain and develop its markets in the spirit 
of the best long-term relationships. 
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Canada’s New 
Technical Infor- 
mation Service 


(Continued from p. 9) 


vestigating, or which they have received 
from local industries but cannot fully 
answer. 


Methods of Obtaining Data 


It may be of interest to tell briefly how 
the TIS staff goes about getting informa- 
tion, but it should be made clear that no 
two inquiries are handled exactly alike, 
and that the method adopted in any 
particular case depends to a considerable 
degree upon the person to whom it is 
assigned. 

The eight people at present on the 
scientific and technical staff of TIS rep- 
resent a wide variety of training and 
experience. There are specialists in 
chemistry, mathematical physics, metal- 
lurgy, biology, and several branches of 
engineering. Most of these can read 2 
or 3 languages, and one man has made 
translations from no less than 12, includ- 
ing German, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, the 
Scandinavian languages, and Russian, 
Some have had extensive industrial ex- 
perience and are therefore in a partic- 
ularly favorable position to appreciate 
the necessity of handling problems in a 
practical way. Others have been teach- 
ers and have thereby acquired facility in 
explanation. Several have spent 10 
years or more in studying scientific and 
technical literature and in preparing 
reports and bibliographies. More than 
half have a record of military service. 

Incoming inquiries are allocated by the 
director of TIS, usually at a conference 
of the staff, assignment being made 
according to the nature of the inquiry 
and the training and experience of the 
staff member concerned. The staff mem- 
bers are encouraged to collaborate and do 
so constantly, although one person al- 
ways assumes responsibility for drafting 
a report or reply. 

The technical literature constitutes the 
major source of information, but if the 
person to whom an inquiry is assigned is 
not thoroughly familiar with the subject, 
it is usually discussed briefly with a spe- 
cialist in the Government service. When 
the specialist prefers to handle it per- 
sonally, that is always in order. Once 
an adequate background of information 
has been obtained, the TIS staff member 
is ready to search the literature. Inas- 


much as there are tens of thousands of 
technical and scientific periodicals, hun- 
dreds of thousands of books published in 
scores of languages, and several million 
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patents, the task might appear to the 
uninitiated to be an impossible one. 
Fortunately, that is not the case. 


Sources of Information 


As early as 1830, Germany began pub- 
lishing abstracts and annual indexes of 
the world’s chemical literature. Within 
the past 50 years, technical societies in 
England, France, the United States, and 
other countries have undertaken similar 
services in various branches of science 
and technology. We now have avail- 
able, in English, excellent indexes to the 
world’s literature in chemistry, biology, 
physics, engineering, industrial arts, 
medicine, and a great number of special- 
ized fields, together with abstracts of a 
large proportion of these. It is seldom 
indeed that any important paper or pat- 
ent in any branch of science or technol- 
ogy is missed, regardless of the language 
in which it is published, and in every case 
a reference is given to the original paper. 
The most important of these papers are 
usually available in Ottawa libraries, and 
can be consulted if necessary; others can 
be obtained from libraries elsewhere in 
Canada or the United States, or photo- 
graphic copies—photostats or micro- 
films—can be obtained. A large refer- 
ence book gives the periodical holdings 
of all the major libraries, and another 
lists substantially all books published in 
English, and many in foreign languages. 
It is not too much to say that through 
these the technical and scientific litera- 
ture of the world is made available to the 
TIS staff, and through TIS can equally 
be made available to Canadian manufac- 
turers. 

In most cases, inquiries can be ade- 
quately answered by the steps indicated. 
However, that does not by any means ex- 
haust the possibilities. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics can frequently sup- 
ply useful statistical background. The 
Commercial Intelligence Service has a 
vast amount of information of interest 
to manufacturers, and a dozen other 
Government branches may be in a posi- 
tion to supplement the information 
available in the literature. The Cana- 
dian Trade Index is invaluable for in- 
formation as to sources of supply. 
Canadian manufacturers have gener- 
ously offered to furnish information and 
office of the National Research Council 
are frequently called upon. The liaison 
has much of the very latest informa- 
tion—information that but recently was 
considered secret or confidential. Uni- 
versity professors gladly share any in- 
formation in their possession. TIS has 
a list of the industrial research labora- 
tories of the United States, with a subject 
index which frequently suggests which 
firms are competent to give unpublished 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that two 
additional German industrial plants will 
be considered for allocation among the 
Western Allies in the near future, ac- 
cording to information received by the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These plants are: 


Richard Rinker K. G., located at Minden, 
Germany: Plant No. 1016. Principal prod- 
uct: Armaments. Manufactured 7.92-mm 
and 17.62-cm shell cases, tank component 
parts, and a variety of small tools. The 
plant was operated largely to manufacture 
primers, using extensive presses. It includes 
an automatic siren machine shop and a 
foundry for die casting and heat treating. 
Only the general-purpose equipment of this 
plant is available for reparation. 

Fabrik Hess Lichtenau, located at Fuersten- 
hagen (near Kassel), Germany: Plant No. 15. 
Principal product: Explosives. Manufac- 
tured military high explosives (TNT, picric 
acid), shells and bombs. Plant was spe- 
cially built for production and processing of 
military high explosives, having three TNT 
production lines, two pressing lines, and two 
shell-filling lines, plus accessory and sub- 
Sidiary departments, including a power 
plant. Only the general-purpose equipment 
of this plant is available for reparation. 


Both of the above plants are included 
i.. the list of “advance reparations” and 
w re previously announced by the Office 
of International Trade as officially ap- 
proved for reparation by the Allied Con- 
trol Council. 

Business firms and persons are invited 
to indicate any interest which they may 
have in the purchase of either or both 
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of these plants in the event that they 
should be allocated to the reparation 
account of the United States. Such 
expressions of interest should be ad- 
dressed to the Occupied Areas and Repa- 
rations Staff, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. In the case of the 
Rinker plant, letters should be received 
by October 15, 1946; in the case of Fabrik 
Hess Lichtenau, by October 25, 1946. An 
expression of interest does not constitute 
a commitment to purchase. 

Inquirers should state whether they 
would intend to purchase the plants for 
transfer to the United States or to a third 
country. Where the inquiry relates to 
transfer to the United States, inquirers 
should indicate the nature of the need 
for, and the availability of, similar 
facilities within this country. 

Where the inquiry relates to transfer 
to a third country, inquirers should give 
as much data as possible with reference 
to: (1) city and country to which trans- 
fer would be made; (2) whether it would 
be used and operated by nationals of the 
United States in such foreign location; 
(3) any further information to justify 
the request. 

Official announcement has not yet 
been made with respect to the sales 
procedure, prices, terms, inspections, and 
other matters pertaining to the disposal 
of such plants as may be allocated to the 
United States. 





details of recent developments. Occa- 
sionally the Service writes to England 
for information on work under way there. 

It frequently happens, of course, that 
complete information is not available. 
The Bureau of Mines recently informed 
one inquirer that research then under 
way by the Bureau might provide the 
answer. Sometimes new research must 
be undertaken, and this may be carried 
out by any private, Federal, or provincial 
organization competent to handle it. 
The Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply has no laboratories of its own, 
and therefore merely directs inquirers to 
organizations that have; detailed ar- 
rangements are worked out between the 
parties directly concerned. The joint 
efforts of regional representatives and 
TIS are therefore instrumental in pro- 
viding answers to practical problems, or 
in disclosing fields in which additional 
research is required. In either case, the 
results should be useful. 


No Competition Involved 


It may well be asked whether such a 
service as that herein described involves 
competition with consulting chemists, 
engineers, patent attorneys, and others. 
Frankly, many of the questions which 
come to TIS could be handled by pro- 
fessional men acting in a consulting 
capacity or by privately established 
analytical and testing laboratories, but 
no apology is offered on that account, 
for the Service is satisfied that very few 
of the problems handled by it would ever 
be submitted to consultants and that in 
fact very few consultants have facilities 
equal to those of TIS for searches of the 
literature. 

Further, in many cases inquirers have 
been told that the problem should be in- 
vestigated on the spot, by specialists. 
Requests for analyses and tests are re- 
fused on the ground that the Dominion 
Government does not wish to compete 
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with private laboratories. Inventors are 
advised as to the steps which should be 
taken to protect their ideas, and they are 
invariably recommended to place appli- 
cations through competent patent attor- 
neys. It is well-known that, although 
the Service may occasionally supply the 
answer to a question which would other- 
wise be directed to private consultants, 
the latter get 10 times as many questions 
as a direct result of the activities of the 
Service. Mathematical proof may be 
lacking, but there can be no doubt that 
this is essentially true. 


Free Services 


Some manufacturers may hesitate to 
make use of the service offered, lest the 
cost be unexpectedly high. However, if 
the solution of a problem is to be found 
through any of the ordinary channels, 
no charge whatever is made, and in no 
case is a charge made without previous 
notification. Books may be sent on loan 
or free photostat copies of publications 
may be supplied. Government publica- 
tions are furnished free or the inquirer 
is informed where he can secure copies. 
Sometimes an English summary or 
translation of an article in a foreign 
language is provided, or an abstract of 
a Canadian or foreign patent, but no 
charge is made. These services are of- 
fered as part of the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the problems of 
reconstruction. 


Summary of Activities 


TIS welcomes inquiries from manufac- 
turers on almost any technical problem. 
The question may relate to sources of 
supply, substitute raw materials, recently 
developed technical processes, manufac- 
turing difficulties of any kind, the corro- 
sion of equipment, packaging, the patent 
situation, or what you will. All that is 
asked is that full details of the problem 
be sent, or better still, that it be explained 
to the nearest regional representative, 
whose name and address will be supplied. 

No assurance can of course be given 
that the solution of any particular prob- 
lem will be found, but a serious effort is 
made to dig up whatever is known about 
it, and to give the information in as 
practical a form as possible. 

The job of TIS is to help bridge the gap 
which now exists between scientific re- 
search and those who should be profiting 
by it. If the Service can bring to the 
solution of the manufacturer’s problem 
the results of research already done, and 
if it can direct the attention of research 
organizations to problems still unsolved, 
the members of the organization will be 
satisfied. 
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Trade-Mark 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 



















Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
| 1946 
| eee | 48—Perfumes and scented! Aug. 7 
|} soaps. Preparations for | 
| cleaning and conserva- | 
| tion of teeth and hair, | 
| and brushes. Combs | 
| and other toilet articles 
} not specified. | 
Cremicilina_......}..... _ Se Sie Do. 
ee | 23—Textile aes Do. 
36—Clothing........_- Do. 
Towntex__._._.. ae A a ae 
a i 
Penicilina..__......| 42—Brandy_.............| Do. 
Fisiotonico Penna.| 33—A pharmaceutical Do. 
product. 
Lactobiol_ -_.....- 3—Chemical substances | Do. 
and other preparations | 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in 
} pharmacy. 
Sedoestase - - --- 3—A pharmaceutical; Do. 
preparation. } 
iN. 0... 36— Dresses, etc. .....- -.| Do. 
Prophalol. - 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
product. 
Lipocholepatina__-].....do-......-.- Do. 
Cholelactina.- -..- a ee | Do 








El Salvador.—Notice of applications 
for registration of the following trade- 
marks was published on the date indi- 
cated in the Diario Oficial. Opposition 
must be filed within 90 days from the 
date of publication: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product publi- 
| cation 
1948 
Tlopania........- Wines, liqueurs, spirits | July 15 
} and other soft drinks. 
Fino-Quinta ..-| Liqueurs and wines Do. 
Coquinero -_ _-.._-..- ..do ee ; Do. 
Osborne... ..-- — oe ee July 17 
Veterano........- eel _ ates : Do. 
ad Ceres \ Alcoholic beverages Do. 
ie Smoking paper July 20 
Viena Mens Wear | Cotton, silk, and other | July 22 
| jersey. 
Imperial Mens |-.....do Se ewe re F Do. 
Wear. | 
Sol..... 2 Shoe polishes and dyes July 25 
E] Siglo--- | Books, papers, periodi Do. 
| ¢als, ete. 
Paludrina Pharmaceutical and | July 26 


chemical products; al- 
coholic beverages and 
soft drinks. 


Papayotin Chemicals; alcoholic bev- Do. 
erages and soft drinks. 

(emblem) _. ee aa Do. 
Electron Watches, parts and ac- Do. 
cessories. 

Efetonina. Chemical and pharma- | July 31 

ceutical products 
Efedralina ee : Do. 
Bromural---- do_.. Do 
Veronal_...- Sedative nN Do. 





Guatemala.—Notice of applications 
for registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario Ofi- 


Applications — 
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cial. Opposition must be filed within 49 
days from the date of first publication: 








Detect 
Trade-mark ‘lass No. ¢ inst 
frade-mark | Class No. and product publi 
cation 
| 
1946 
Talpa..... | 15—Inedible oils and! Aug, 28 
| greases. | 
Risella... Mian an | Do, 
Donax. ... .. .do Do, 
OS aS do.... | Do, 
Spirax... _. do.. | Do. 
Carnesa..-. ae | Do. 
Valvata__. do... | Do. 
Retinax ; do | Do, 
Tectuna ...._. do... | Do. 
Clavus.. : = do... | Do. 
Vitrea__. y | ee | ae 
Trochus..-. a | Do, 
Dentax...- | G0... Do. 
Cardita...-_. __ See | Do, 
Axinus.. .. do Do. 
Nassa__- do cas | Do, 
Elona. -- Fi do cnak ae 
Unedo. .- ' ie Do. 
Albida._.. sua a | Do, 
Livona.._. do.. | Do, 
Ensis- . - .- ae - | ae 
Filosheen 43—Yarns of all kinds Do. 
Guatemala Tours.| To identify tourist and Do. 
transport company. | 
Lucozade... | 46—Foodstuffs. . .. _..| Aug. 30 
La Ciudad De | Commercial name—store.| Sept. 4 
Paris. | 
El Palacio De |.....do....-....... Do. 
Muebles. | 
Capaca...- | Commercial name—Im- | Sept. 7 
| port-export business } 
E] Patie-Cito Commercial name—store | Do. 
Medel... | 50—Coffee.....--- Do. 
Gregorio. . ..do.. | Do. 
Meda | 27—Watches and acces-| Do. 
| 


| sories. 








British Financial 
Trends 


(Continued from p. 7) 


tions by announcing on October 19 that 
the rate which it would pay, after Octo- 
ber 22, on T. D. R.’s would be reduced 
from 1% percent to 5% percent. Auto- 
matically the rate for Treasury bills de- 
clined % percent to a level of slightly 
more than 1% percent, subject to varia- 
tions on tender. Bank rate was left un- 
touched. Most financial opinion held 
that any reduction in bank rate would, in 
any event, have been meaningless, since 
the Bank of England assisted and re- 
strained the money market through 
means other than the traditional bank 
rate adjustments of prewar experience. 
The reaction of the commercial banks 
was prompt. Through an organized 


committee they immediately announced 
that all existing arrangements for inter- 
est payments on deposits would termi- 
nate on November 30, and thereafter 
interest on current accounts would cease. 
Deposits left for at least 14 days and 
subject to 14 days’ notice of withdrawal 
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he also advised that the 3 percent De- 
fense Bond would be supplanted on May 
1 by a 2% percent bond, inasmuch as 
the higher rate could no longer be justi- 
fied in the face of declining rates. In 
taking this action the Chancellor was 
unquestionably supported by the knowl- 
edge that a comparatively small deficit 





40 Norge.—Averages are based on actnal selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
n: with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
7 Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 


















































rs was in prospect for the coming year and 
t ' Average rate Latest available quotation calls for market assistance would be 
4 | limited. Reaction to the new rate could 
= | : Approxi- 
—~ eae | Vat quoted) Trp tenee f an teen | ae mate equiv- thereby be tested without any great risk 
| 2% | nual) | nual) (month Rate hg wink Date of failure in raising required funds. 
» y rency It was confidently expected that the 
‘ — next announcement would introduce a 
; ina.| Paper peso..| Preferential. .........- $3. 73 $3.73 $3.73 | $3.73 $0. 2681 | Sept. 5, 1946 ” 1 
Argentina.| + 6f Ordinary... 2222002227 43 1.3 42 | “433 304 Do. long mar — at 2% oe ving 
3 eee 4.94 4.94 4.94 4. - 2024 0 er medium term ower rate. 
4 , Free market........... 4.03 4.04 4.09 4.06 . 2463 anot d t at a 
: | Bolivia....| Boliviano. -- Controlled... bere: 42.42 42.42 42. 42 42.43 - 0236 June 30, 1946 In anticipation of this move, gilt-edged 
. } Na a ae 51.8 59. 9.75 ‘ 0 : 
- Brasil.....| Crureiro'...| Official...............- 16. 50 Sat aoe es A oe prices rose steadily to levels discounting 
Free market_.......__- 19. 57 19. 50 20.10 | 218.96 0534 | Aug. 31, 1946 this expectation. On May 15 the Chan- 
Special free market... 20. 20 20. 00 (3) , ee SR SG ea er ee 
Chile....-- Peso....--- Special. ee ot se 19. 37 19. 37 16.37 10.37 0516 Aug. 31, 1946 cellor announced the decision to open a 
“xport draft. ......... 25. 25. 00 5. 5 .0 0. : 
Free market..---""-1.] 31.85] 3224) 33.62] 34.21 -02u2 Do. tap issue of 242 percent Savings Bonds 
of 8 nears 31. 00 31. 00 31. 31. r 0. ’ 
Columbia_|.....do ..| Commercial bank... 1,75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | June 30, 1946 redeemable at the Treasury's option after 
, Bank of Republic... _- 1.76 1.76 1.76 | 1.755 . 5698 Do. 18 years, with a final redemption date at 
oS Satake ates 1.75 1.83 1.855) 1.83 . 5464 Do. 21 Th iti ld b 
Costa Rica| Colon... ... Uncontrolled 4 6. 68 “6 @ A = 1704 Apr, 20, 1946 years. ese new securities wou e 
,ontrolled . .... 5. . 62 . i 0. 1 
one... EEE | ae eter seeen 1.00 1.00 1.00} 1.00 1,0000 | Aug. 31, 1946 offered to holders of 2% percent National 
Ecuador... Sucre nade: Contral bank (official) . 14. 06 13.77 15.04 | § 16. 08 + 0965 4 Do, iin War Bonds 1946-48 which he had previ- 
| Honduras.| Lempira- - -- ee eee . 2.04 2. 04 2.04 1 ug. 7, 
- Mexico Peso. oe Pree. 4.85 4.86 4.86 4.86 - 2058 June 30, 1946 ously announced would be repaid on 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba... - cial. 5.00 5.00 5. 00 ’ ‘ ug. 24, 
4 ag nee 5 72 662 570| 5.45 1835 Do. August 15, 1946. The public was advised, 
i Paraguay..; Guarani _..} Official................ 3.11 3.12 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Aug. 7, 1946 however, that the new issue would be 
4 IER EES), ree teas 3.41 3. 26 3. 26 . 3067 0. 
= Peru....- Sol. sewsinlineceh do... Siccaticiedees 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 Aug. 31, 1946 placed on sale May 17, but the reduced 
. NL CE SPO... unnteelaeicndiiomsiiedend evades 2. 5 . 50 , a . 4000 0. 
Uruguay ..| Peso... Controlled 2 ==. 1.90 1.90 1.90] 1.90 ‘5263 | Aug. 20, 1946 = of the spec might pou ae 
ree: e issue would remain open for only a 
Imports........_.- 1.90 1.90 1.90] 1.90 . 5263 Do. - y 
= : Other, purposes ®_. 1 85 1.82 1 785 1 785 - $602 De. Sia short time. 
Venezuela. olivar.....| Controlled ............ ¥. q ; 3. ‘ ept. 3, © 
cee ae 3.35 3.35 3.351 3.35 * 3085 Do. The market received the announce 
“i ment with some perplexity, and there was 
t Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the crusetro became the vat of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, a dampening of the previous speculative 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
ht nenpe mote pony July =~ — Fn tins Haar J in = pap lp pen — Mp Saggy = sac pe enthusiasm which had brought prices up 
veiros per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on Ju y , 1 , 40 e cruzeiros per Goliar, as 6 res ora bs 
' decree-law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of to new levels. It was generally felt that 
\ Feb. 27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. the Government had not followed 


§ Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 

‘ Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sueres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 
t or dollars fromm 14.04 to 15.04. 
$ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
Joo ' Established Dec. 4, 1945. 
i * In effect since July 25, 1944. 
* Average for April 1946. 


through in its announced policy and had 
missed the opportunity to establish lower 
rates. Financial writers pointed out that 
the new bond was neither a genuine long 
term nor a medium term, but was a 
hybrid—a long-medium of 18 to 21 years’ 

maturity instead of 25 to 30. Some opin- 
\~ NotEe.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States ion held that the Chancellor could have 
. into Argentina. obtained a 244 percent rate for long-term 
y | and 2 percent for medium-term securi- 
ties if the attempt had been.made. Vari- 
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would receive interest at the reduced rate 
of 42 percent as a maximum. 

The second step in promoting a lower 
interest rate was taken on November 27 
when the Chancellor announced that 
tap sales of 2% percent National War 
Bonds and 3 percent Savings Bonds 
would terminate on December 15, and 
that the 2% percent Conversion Loans 
1944-49 and the 2% percent National 
War Bonds 1945-47 would be repaid on 
April 1 and July 1, 1946, with a choice of 
conversion into 134 percent Exchequer 
Bonds. Savers also were warned that 
terms after the Thanksgiving Savings 
Drive probably would be less favorable 
tothem. The effect of these actions was 
Clearly apparent in the last-minute rush 


to purchase the tap issues before they 
were withdrawn. Thus, “large savings” 
in the 3 weeks ended December 18 to- 
taled £325,300,000 compared with £226,- 
200,000 in the 4 weeks of November. The 
influence of an anticipated period of 
cheaper money was also evident in the 
£56,000,000 increase in the investment 
account of the clearing banks over the 
2 months, November and December, and 
indirectly in the £25,000,000 rise in 
advances. 

The 1946-47 budget message afforded 
the Chancellor another opportunity to 
express the Government’s determination 
to lower interest rates “to the greatest 
extent that economic and financial con- 
ditions will permit.” On this occasion 


ous explanations were offered for the 
Treasury decision—some writers express- 
ing the view that the terms were designed 
to halt the inflationary trend in the se- 
curity markets. After appraising the sit- 
uation, the financial editor of The Times 
concluded that the decision was perhaps 
just as well, “for the pace stands in no 
need of being forced just now.” 

As though he felt the need to remove 
any false impressions with respect to his 
policy, the Chancellor on May 28 stated 
that: “The cheap money policy which we 
are constantly following has already had 
such success that British credit now 
stands on a 2% percent medium term 
basis and we may go further.” “The 
cheap money policy,” he added, “helped 
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private business as well as the Treasury 
and local authorities. I shall aim,” he 
promised, “‘at giving something very near 
gilt-edged rate, only a little above it, to 
sound development schemes conducted 
within the private sector.” 


Discount Market 


Until the last quarter of the year there 
was little outward evidence of any sig- 
nificant change in the structure of the 
discount market, although for the year 
as a whole there was a substantial ex- 
pansion in the bill turn-over. Since the 
elimination of practically all commercial 
business early in the war, the market has 
served as an important part of the Gov- 
ernment’s financial machinery, devoting 
its resources almost exclusively to the 
purchase of Treasury bills and other 
short or medium term gilt-edged securi- 
ties. Although the profit margin be- 
tween interest on borrowed money and 
earnings on discounted bills was com- 
paratively small, increasing operations 
in the short-bond market were of con- 
siderable assistance in the maintenance 
of a fair total profit position. In fact, 
as The Financial Times recently noted, 
“bond business instead of being a 
mere ancillary of bill business—and one 
that, as recently as 1939, was regarded 
as not being quite respectable—has be- 
come not only its sole support, but, in the 
view of many, its obvious raison d’etre... 
It is from ‘jobbing’ in short-dated bonds 
that the market derives its main profits.” 

Reduction of short-term interest rates 
in October resulted in some temporary 
gain to the discount houses in conse- 
quence of the widened spread between 
the rates at which they borrowed from 
the banks and the interest on the bills 
and bonds held at the time the reductions 
were announced. This profit, however, 
was probably partially offset by the need 
to provide for the decline in prices of 
short-term bonds as investors rushed 
to shift into longer term issues before 
they went off tap on December 15. 

Within the last few years the discount 
market has been transforming itself by 
a series of amalgamations of existing 
houses. The end effect has been a con- 
centration of strength within a few 
units. Additional steps are now being 
taken through an increase of capital, 
provided either by the firms themselves 
or from outside sources. Although ag- 
gregate capital resources of the discount 
market are not published, The Financial 
Times has estimated them at £18,000,000, 
with the probability that they will be 
increased to £30,000,000 when the expan- 
sion underway has been completed. 
Judging by the old standard which as- 
sumed that the market could carry up 
to £30,000,000 in bonds and bills for each 
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Latin-American Price Indexes 








a 
Per- Latest avail- 
. iasia able figure 
centage Dec 1946 
Country Index Base (100) 1939 1944 | 1945 increase 1945 — 
; 045 
1939 to —— 
sap 
1945 Index) Month 
Argentina Cost of living 1939 100 110 131 31 137 
Subindex of food prices 1939 100 117 140 40) 148 
Wholesale prices 1926 108 211 217 101 218 239 | June 
Bolivia Cost of living Dec. 1936 276 800 842 205 R81 876 | April 
Subindex of food prices Dec. 1936 252 717 750 198 788 776 Do 
Brazil Cost of living 1912 350 556 645 M4 654 June 
Subindex of food prices 1912 309 541 643 108 657 
Chile Cost of living Mar. 1928 187 395 430 130 4145 187 
Subindex of food prices Mar. 1928 210 1H5 195 136 517 557 Do. 
Wholesale prices 1913 421 R38 RY2 112 91 974 | May 
Colombia Cost of living Feb. 1937 118 171 191 2 187 205) July 
Subindex of food prices Feb, 1937 120 182 2) R3 197 214 Do 
Wholesale prices Jan. 1933 194 289 326 6s 314 40 June 
Costa Rica Cost of living 1936 108 177 ISS 74 185 200 August 
Subindex of food prices 1936 103 170 193 S7 188 205 Do. 
Wholesale prices 1936 105 182 199 90 190 201 Do. 
Cuba Retail prices of food July-Dee. 1937 90 161 Is] 101 182 205 | July 
Ecuador Prices of food 4 1927 160 337 421 163 503 595 April 
Guatemala Wholesale prices 1937 93 140 174 SS 1 22 May 
Mexico Cost of living 1934 155 410 333 115 361 101 Do, 
Subindex of food prices 1934 156 297 320 105 $54 308 Do, 
W holesale prices 1929 127 227 247 4 265 285 |) July 
Paraguay Cost of living 1938 109 193 214 om 223 241 | June 
Subindex of food prices 1938 106 172 . 775 | 5 185 233 Do 
Peru Cost of living 1934-36 110 Is] 202 M4 10 21 April 
Subindex of food prices 1934-36 106 187 200 97 218 219 Do. 
Wholesale prices 1934-36 1i4 22 236 107 236 46 | June 
Uruguay Cost of living 1929 103 119 137 33 141 146) April 
Subindex of food prices 1929 YS 116 140 13 140 14 Do. 
Venezuela Wholesale prices 1938 101 134 1 H 130 130 March 
Average January-October 
2 October 1945 
Foodstuffs only 
‘ Index includes price of charcoa No official data available as to whether index is based on wholesale or retail prices, 
5 December 1939 
6 Not available 
7 Increase figured to October 1945 
§ October 1945; November and December figures not available 
Note.—The general cost-of-living indexes are in 10 cases based on the cost of food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, and 
miscellaneous items. The exceptions are: the Brazilian index which also includes the cost of servants; the Mexican 


index which excludes rent and miscellaneous items; and the Paraguayan index which does not cover rent but takes into 
account the retail prices of various so-called ‘‘nonimmediate consumption goods,”’ including cement and lumber 


With the exception of the Colombian wholesale price index and the Guatemalan wholesale price 


index, which are based 


on prices of foodstuffs only, the indexes of wholesale prices shown in the table include, in addition to food products, 
textiles, construction materials, metals, paper products, etc 

All indexes given are based on prices prevailing only in the capital cities of the respective countries 

For additional information on these indexes see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 27, 1946, page 9 





£1,000,000 of capital, the holding capacity 
will be increased to £900,000,000. 

Most British financial observers agree 
that this increased capacity will be neces- 
sary if the market is to be of assistance to 
the Treasury in the years immediately 
ahead and is to adjust to possible heavy 
sales of securities by induStries seeking 
funds for reconversion programs. In all 
probability, therefore, the discount mar- 
ket will for some time continue “as an 
important cog in the machinery for 
facilitating short-term Government 
finance,” rather than return to its prewar 
function of dealing in commercial bills. 
This conclusion certainly will be clearly 
justified if official policy continues to 
shift emphasis from T. D. R.’s to bills, 
and from long- or medium- to short- 
term bonds. The size and composition of 
the national debt virtually dictates a 
specialized discount market. 


Securities Markets 


Despite several sharp adverse fluctua- 
tions, the general trend of the security 
market was upward throughout the year. 


Prospects of nationalization of various 
industries and transition uncertainties 
in the latter part of 1945 not only acted 
as a deterreaf@t to a further and more 
rapid rise in the market, but also con- 
tributed to exceptional weakness in 
specific securities. The resignation of 
Mr. Churchill as Prime Minister of the 
Coalition Government induced a sub- 
stantial slump in prices of ordinary 
shares, with The Financial News ordinary 
share price index showing a 17.8-point 
decline between May 1 and 24. This 
break, however, was only temporary, and 
by mid-July the market had again risen 
to the level of May 1. Announcement of 
the Labor Party victory gave impetus to 
a new wave of selling which brought the 
index down from 1184 on July 25 to 
113.7 on the following day and to 109.4 
by July 31. There was a steady improve- 
ment thereafter, with a’ particularly 
strong advance after the presentation of 
the interim budget on October 23. Until 
the last week in November the market 
remained relatively stable at the new 
level of 116-117, but year-end conditions 
brought the level down to 113-114 in 
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December. As indicated by the price 
movements, there was a heavier volume 
of transactions in 1945 than in any other 
year since before the war. 

With the prospect of a cheap money 
policy, 1945 was also a good year for gilt- 
edged securities. There were some slight 
recessions arising from the same influ- 
ences as described for ordinary shares, 
and, in addition, temporary declines as 
investors switched from existing issues to 
tap issues before the opportunity to do 
so was closed. Investors’ Chronicle In- 
dex shows a 2-point increase between the 
end of 1944 and 1945, while the price of 
2% percent Consols stood at 90.8 at the 
end of 1945, a rise of 10 points during the 
year. 


Capital Issues 


The capital market continued to be 
dominated by governmental borrowing 
in 1945, but there was some increase in 
the volume of borrowing by private firms 
and by foreign and Empire governments. 
Compilations of the Midland Bank which 
relate only to new capital and exclude 
all borrowings by the British Govern- 
ment, local and municipal authorities, 
conversion issues, shares issued to ven- 
dors, and transactions which add noth- 
ing to the capital resources of the com- 
pany, reveal that nearly £20,500,000 was 
raised during 1945 compared with £7,- 
576000 in 1944 and £66,294,000 in 1939. 
The Economist compilations which in- 
clude borrowings under Stock Exchange 
“permission to deal’’ indicate total non- 
governmental borrowings amounted to 
approximately £100,000,000, of which 
£63,600,000 represented operations by 
domestic borrowers. Conversion issues 
also showed a sharp increase, with non- 
governmental borrowers accounting for 
£108,100,000 compared with £38,300,000 
in 1944. 

This increase in issues was a reflec- 
tion not only of the end of the war but 
also of the partial relaxation in capital 
issues controlled, announced on May 31, 
1945. As of June 1, the exemption limit 
was raised from £10,000 to £50,000, with 
the Capital Issues Committee instructed 
to give favorable consideration to issues 
beyond this limit if they were designed 
to finance production or sale of exports, 
to assist undertakings in Development 
Areas,” or to promote development of 
agricultural land, public utility under- 
takings, housing associations, production 
of raw materials, transport, the catering 
industry and services ancillary to the 
approved purposes. In addition, under- 
takings which had been concentrated, 
requisitioned, or had suffered war dam- 





*See article entitled “Location of Indus- 
try,” FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 4 and 
11, 1946. 
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age, were to be granted special sympa- 
thetic consideration. It was also stated 
that the Government would permit the 
stock market to resume ordinary proce- 
dure, removing the placings rule which 
had been generally resented, and that 
control over permission to deal on the 
Stock Exchange and transactions in- 
volving unquoted securities would cease 
insofar as the Treasury was concerned. 

At the time this announcement was 
made, the market anticipated that 
shortly after the end of the Japanese War 
further relaxations would take place and 
the trend would be toward the resump- 
tion of normal procedures. The election 
of a Labor Government altered this belief, 
and on January 23, 1946, the new Govern- 
ment introduced its Investment (Control 
and Guarantees) Bill, subsequently re- 
named Borrowing (Control and Guaran- 
tees) Bill. This bill removed all doubt 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to continue to control the amount 
and direction of the country’s invest- 
ment. As stated, the bill had two main 
purposes—to control the flow and direc- 
tion of new investments, and to stimulate 
that flow into channels most necessary 
for the national economy. In order to 
realize these objectives the bill provided 
that the Capital Issues Committee would 
continue and, subject to directions from 
the Treasury, would deal with individual 
applications to borrow. Over-all advice 
would be given by a National Investment 
Council, comprising, in addition to Gov- 
ernment officials, the Governor of the 
Bank of England, the Chairman of the 
London Stock Exchange, and other well- 
known and competent specialists in the 
fields of finance and industry. 

An important supplementary provision 
of the bill would empower the Treasury 
to guarantee loans up to £50,000.030 in 
any one financial year “if satisfied that it 
is expedient in the public interest so to 
do for the purpose of facilitating the 
reconstruction or development of any 
industry or part of an_ industry.” 
Broadly stated, with the exception of this 
provision, the bill confirmed the contin- 
uance of existing practice with respect to 
control over new capital, and represented 
no far-reaching departure from estab- 
lished procedures. 

A minor but interesting development 
in the capital market was the formation 
late in the year of a new issuing house 
association. Founder members com- 
prised 24 leading London firms, the 
nucleus being the old-established mer- 
chant-banking houses of London. The 
association has been described as a con- 
sultative and advisory body which will 
maintain contact with the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Capital Issues Committee, the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders, and the 
Stock Exchange Council on general ques- 
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tions of principle affecting loans and 
other issues. Although initiated from 
within “the city” rather than from offi- 
cial quarters, it has been reported that 
the association was given approval by 
the Bank of England. At first notice 
there was some inclination to consider 
the possibility that the association might 
foster combination and monopolistic 
operations, but it was shortly announced 
that the members would continue to 
compete with each other for business and 
the membership would be open to other 
houses that were willing to comply with 
the conditions of membership. 


Note Circulation 


Currency circulation as reported by 
the Bank of England reached a new high 
in December. At that date the estimated 
circulation stood at £1,342,000,000, or 
£142,000,000 more than in the preceding 
December, and £33,000,000 more than in 
the preceding month. The abnormally 
large Christmas spending undoubtedly 
accounted for the demand for added 
notes, inasmuch as January figures indi- 
cate an unprecedented reflux during the 
first 3 weeks. The fiduciary issue of Bank 
of England notes was increased by suc- 
cessive stages during the year from 
£1,250,000,000 to £1,400,000,000, of which 
approximately £1,380,000,000 was in cir- 
culation outside the Bank of England on 
December 26. 

Distribution of the different denom- 
inations of Bank of England notes in 
active circulation is shown in the follow- 
ing table for three recent years and for 
1938: 





{In million pounds; average of Wednesdays] 
Denomination 1938 1943 1944 1945 

10-shilling 52.7 | 90.9 97.1 101.8 
1-pound 279.9 | 711.7 861.4 | 1,007.4 
5-pound 40.3 | 64.2 84.5 87.2 
10-pound 16.1 12. 1 8.1 4.7 
20-pound 3 5.3 3. 2 2.6 1.9 
50-pound 14.8 9.7 | 7.1 4.8 
100-pound 34.5] 19.7] 15.1 10.8 
Over 100-pound notes! 42.0 | 54.6 59.8 65.7 

Total 485.6 | 966.3 {1,135.7 | 1, 284.2 





! Mainly used as bankers’ reserves and (within the 
Bank of England) as cover for Scottish and Irish notes 


issues. 


Sovrce: Bank of England Statistical Summary, De- 
cember 1945. 


On January 25, 1945, the Bank of Eng- 
land was empowered by an order-in- 
council to call in notes of £5 and upward, 
a power previously held only with re- 
spect to 10 shillings and £1 notes. This 
new power was exercised in May when 
the bank withdrew notes of £10 and over, 
depriving them of their legal-tender at- 
tributes. In initiating this action the 
authorities sought to make evasion of 
exchange-control regulations, evasion of 
income tax, and black market operations 
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more difficult. The effects of this with- 
drawal are not fully shown in the fore- 
going table since the figures given there 
are annual averages. With the excep- 
tion of notes of more than £100, however, 
the trend since 1943 has been downward, 
larger notes occupying a less important 
position in the total circulation. In con- 
trast the lower-value notes steadily 
increased, with the £1 note “over- 
whelmingly the most important currency 
unit,” and the £5 note replacing the 
larger units. From the figures and ex- 
pressions of relatively informed opinion, 
moreover, it may be judged that if black- 
market capital is held in the larger units, 
the market is relatively small, particu- 
larly since foreign holdings of these notes 
have ordinarily been considerable. 

In October, the Bank of England fur- 
ther announced that a new issue of £5 
notes would be made. Old £5 notes 
would not lose their legal-tender privi- 
leges nor be called in, but once returned 
to the Bank of England they would not 
be reissued. The main reason offered 
for this action has been the widespread 
German forgeries of £5 and other Bank 
of England notes, and it has been as- 
sumed that as soon as conveniently 
possible the existing issue would be 
withdrawn. 


New Finance Corporations 


With an eye to future demands which 
might be made upon it during the period 
of reconstruction, the financial com- 
munity through the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced on January 23, 
1945, that two new credit institutions 
were about to be launched with total 
resources of £170,000,000 to finance post- 
war industry. The Government made it 
clear that it approved this action but 
was not to be considered as in any sense 
a sponsor or participant. Responsibility 
for general policies would remain with 
the companies, but close consultation 
between the Government and the com- 
panies would be encouraged. 

The larger firm, the Finance Corpora- 
tion for Industry, Ltd., was organized 
with a capitalization of £25,000,000 and 
borrowing powers of £100,000,000, with 
the capital to be subscribed one-third 
each by insurance companies, invest- 
ment trusts, and the Bank of England. 
The Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation was to be on a somewhat 
smaller scale with capital of £15,000,000 
and borrowing powers of £30,000,000. All 
of the capital of this firm was to be sub- 
scribed by the joint stock commercial 
banks, which would also participate in- 
directly in the larger firm through loans 
to it. 

As conceived, the Finance Corporation 
was designed to provide “temporary or 
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longer period finance for industrial busi- 
nesses with a view to their quick rehabili- 
tation and development in the national 
interest,” and would not compete with 
existing credit facilities, operating only 
where normal banking accommodation 
was not appropriate, where a market 
issue would be inadvisable, or where the 
transaction would fall outside normal 
credit channels. The Industrial and 
Commercial Finance Corporation, on 
the other hand, was established with 
the avowed purpose of providing credit 
to small and medium businesses where 
the amount required was between £5,900 
and £200,000, and would therefore not 
justify a public issue of capital. 

At the end of the first financial period 
of operation, extending from May 19, 
1945, to March 31, 1946, the Finance 
Corporation for Industry announced 
that it had advanced £254,000 and had 
undertaken to advance an additional 
£1,080,500 to industry, with consideration 
also being given to another £2,000,000 of 
applications. It was further stated that 
the enterprises which had applied in- 
cluded Diesel engines, prefabricated 
houses, gas turbines, shipping, electrical 
components, and chemicals. The origi- 
nal anticipation was that a substantial 
portion of the advances would be to the 
basic industries, but in this period they 
did not account for any of the credits 
extended. In explanation, the Chair- 
man noted that the nationalization pro- 
gram had introduced an uncertainty 
which retarded demands, while the ap- 
pointment of investigating committees, 
the so-called Working Parties, in 15 
industries had undoubtedly contributed 
to delay in applications. 

More detailed information with respect 
to operations was revealed in the case of 
the Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation by the Chairman, Lord 
Piercy, in an address before the National 
Union of Manufacturers on June 20, 1946. 
To that date, the Corporation had con- 
tracted to lend industrial concerns more 
than £2,500,000 which compared favor- 
able with the approximately £1,400,000 of 
the larger firm. “Our business,” Lord 
Piercy noted, “divides roughly into two 
parts. A part is well-secured advances 
repayable by installments which are well 
within the capacity of the borrower, and 
over periods running up to 20 years or so. 
Here we can work on definite rates; and 
at present our rates range from 4 percent 
to 414 percent,” subject to slightly higher 
or lower rates according to security con- 
ditions. 

In many respects, however, it is the 
operations of the Corporation in the sec- 
ond aspect that may be considered the 
most significant. “A large part of our 
business at present is providing risk cap- 
ital,” Lord Piercy continued. “Here, as 
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a temporary expedient, we may lend on 
a note, thus adopting a creditor pogj. 
tion with an option to convert in whole 
or in part into shares; alternatively we 
take up Preference or Ordinary shares” 
Where the Corporation provided risk 
capital or a large proportion thereof, jt 
was indicated that three principles were 
applied: (1) That the Corporation par. 
ticipate both in risk and profit; (2) that 
part of the profits be plowed back into 
the business; (3) that contact be main. 
tained with the clients for purposes of 
mutual information and assistance. It 
was only by following a policy of stipulat- 
ing for a share in the profits that the 
Corporation, according to Lord Piercy, 
could engage in the business of providing 
risk capital with the expectation of re. 
maining permanently in it for the sery- 
ice of the public. 

The Financial Times supplemented 
these statements by the results of its own 
inquiries, pointing out that the Cor- 
poration was not concerned with taking a 
permanent interest in the firm it helped, 
but rather aimed at trying to arrange 
for automatic repayment and keep the 
funds of the Corporation revolving. 
Moreover, the Corporation has no in- 
tention of interfering with daily manage- 
ment, although the right to appoint a 
director in firms which it assists does 
exist. 

The consensus has been that both or- 
ganizations have a task to perform and 
as economic conditions become more 
stabilized may exert a considerable influ- 
ence on industrial development and ex- 
pansion. In consequence of the rela- 
tively liquid position of many British 
firms, however, the immediate demand 
for funds from either of these organiza- 
tions or the banks may be somewhat 
delayed. Inability to obtain the actual 
physical materials requisite to any pro- 
gram envisaged will also undoubtedly re- 
strict the number of applications that 
might otherwise be made in the imme- 
diate future. 


Summary 


The mere recital of the numerous 
financial developments in which the 
United Kingdom has been involved dur- 
ing the course of the past 12 to 18 
months confirms the impression of the 
high degree of importance which must 
be attached to this period. Deeper and 
more extensive analysis only lends fur- 
ther support to the conclusion that both 
events and policies which took shape in 
this interval will have a significant in- 
fluence on the future position of the 
British economy ‘considered not only in 
its external but in its internal aspects as 
well. Committed by Bretton Woods and 
the Anglo-American Financial Agree- 
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ment to multilateral trade and clearing, 
and to the convertibility of sterling, the 
United Kingdom must readjust the econ- 
omy to meet the requirements imposed 
py such adherence. To accomplish this 
end, existing and future commitments or 
obligations must be appraised with care. 
There is little inclination to move hastily 
and thereby jeopardize the ability of the 
United Kingdom to secure a stabilized 
position in the world economy. 

The task of reconstruction in the 
United Kingdom is more than a problem 
of simple rebuilding of physical plant. 
It is, among other things, a problem of 
preventing the great mass of consumer 
purchasing power represented by large 
holdings of bonds and deposits from 
being dissipated or from pressing upon 
the balance of payments. It is also a 
problem of developing means by which 
trade with similarly affected countries 
may be rapidly resumed, of reconciling 
commodity scarcities with an abundance 
of liquid funds, and of insuring that pro- 
grams deemed most essential to the na- 
tional interest, whether the programs 
are in the public or private sector, do not 
lack for capital at reasonable price. 

Internally, therefore, the United King- 
dom is committed to continued capital 
controls, to guided finance, to the inte- 
gration of the financial machinery with 
the more comprehensive policy of na- 
tional economic reconstruction. An 
ambitious program for the future can- 
not, however, escape the effects of the 
war legacy of a higher national debt, a 
financial community which for nearly 6 
years was almost exclusively devoted to 
meeting Treasury needs, and an external 
debt of substantial dimensions. Con- 
trols become, therefore, a means of rec- 
onciling and adjusting these various 
claims. The policies and actions out- 
lined in this survey must be considered 
within this framework. It is clear that 
1945 thus becomes the first transitional 
year, unmarked by any strong shifts in 
basic financial trends but spotted by 
initial steps toward the formulation of 
new policies or by consolidations and 
emphatic acceptance of old policies. It 
may be expected that the next 18 months 
will see further steps and the emergence 
of new trends which will throw addi- 
tional light on the prospects for the 
British economy and the eventual form 
it will assume. 





The New Zealand Department of Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research has con- 
ducted experiments on the use of dichlo- 
roethyl ether in curing rooms to control 
the cheese mite. These tests show great 
promise, according to the Department’s 
latest annual report . 
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Donald F. Heatherington (‘British 
Financial Trends’’).—Born in Richmond, 
Vt. B. S. in Commerce, Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va., 1937; 
M. A., Yale University, 1939. Instructor 
in Economics and Business Administra- 
tion at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
1939-41; instructor at Westbrook Junior 
College, 1941-42; Department of Com- 
merce, September 1942 to present, in 
British Commonwealth Division. 


Thomas S. Hutchins (“Our Future 
World-Role in Dairy-Products Trade’’). 
—Born in Canada of American parents. 
Educated in public and private schools 
in the United States and abroad; has 
traveled extensively; helped operate one 
of the largest dairy and general farms 
in Colorado; employed by Government 
and private industry as food inspector 
and buyer; entered Foodstuffs Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, December 1942; now in Foodstuffs, 
Fats and Oils Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade. 





Active Preparations for Coming 
Foreign Trade Convention 


Curtis E. Calder, chairman of the 
board, Electric Bond & Share Co., has 
accepted an invitation to serve as chair- 
man of the New York Convention Com- 
mittee of the Thirty-Third National 
Foreign Trade Convention, to be held 
November 11, 12, and 13 in New York at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, it has been an- 
nounced by Eugene P. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, Inc. 

Upon accepting the chairmanship, Mr. 
Calder issued the following statement: 

“This is a decisive moment in world 
history, the most critical phase of the 
transition from a devastating war to 
what we hope will be an enduring peace. 
The security and welfare of future gen- 
erations depend upon the soundness of 
decisions which must be made, and 
agreements which must be reached, 
within the next few months. 

“The solution of the social and po- 
litical problems now being faced in Paris 
and at Lake Success, and the equally 
difficult economic problems which will 
be discussed in the forthcoming World 
Trade Conference, will require the exer- 
cise of the highest order of international 
statesmanship. The world’s political 
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problems are inseparable from its eco- 
nomic problems, and their solutions de- 
pend, alike, upon the sincerity, the in- 
telligence and the determination which 
the peoples of the world and their leaders 
apply to the task. 

“While it is true that the restoration 
of world trade depends in great measure 
upon political decisions, American for- 
eign traders, with their traditional re- 
sourcefulness and tenacity, and their 
wealth of experience in dealing with 
international problems, are uniquely 
equipped to render advice and counsel 
in all matters affecting commercial in- 
tercourse among nations; and they 
should not hesitate to defend and pro- 
claim the principles in which they 
believe. 

“The National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, in its 33d annual meeting, may well 
serve as a sounding board for a restate- 
ment of the principles which have gov- 
erned the conduct of American foreign 
trade in the past and those to govern it 
now, since these principles of elementary 
justice, which are fundamental to the 
freedom of the market place, are likewise 
the basis of all personal and political 
freedom.” 

Serving as vice chairmen of the com- 
mittee are Peter Grimm, president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York; Col. Allan M. Pope, president, 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, and Ralph E. Dorland, presi- 
dent, New York Board of Trade. 

According to a general convention an- 
nouncement issued jointly by John Ab- 
bink, chairman of the board of directors, 
National Foreign Trade Council, and Mr. 
Thornas, the convention this year “will 
afford to delegates the annual opportu- 
nity of planning for the future of our 
foreign trade and international commer- 
cial relations, and of issuing with tradi- 
tional and recognized authority a Decla- 
ration of recommendations and opinions 
of business for the consideration of Gov- 
ernment in formulating our foreign eco- 
nomic policies.” 

The Council, anticipating large at- 
tendance, has advised its members and 
other prospective delegates to file early 
advance registrations with the NFTC of- 
fices at 26 Beaver Street, New York 4, 
N. Y., and to make immediate room res- 
ervations directly with the hotel at which 
they are usually accommodated when in 
New York. Because of crowded hotel 
conditions, the convention management 
regrets that it cannot undertake to ob- 
tain rooms for delegates. 





Cuban imports of superphosphates in 
1945, entirely from the United States, 
amounted to 34,185 metric tons, accord- 
ing to preliminary customs data. 
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purchased four planes and has applied to 
the Syrian Government for permission 
to operate three routes in Syria: (1) 
Damascus, Palmyra, Deir-ez-Zor, Qam- 
ishli, three times a week; (2) Damascus, 
Homs, Aleppo, Hassache, daily; and (3) 
Damascus, Latakia, four times weekly. 

It is stated that these routes will be 
flown by Middle East Airlines, a Leb- 
anese company which makes regularly 
scheduled flights to Damascus, Cyprus, 
Lydda, and Amman and which recently 
announced a series of temporary flights 
to Marseille in connection with the 
French evacuation of the Lebanon. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


1946-47 Budget.—By decree No. 364 of 
June 29, 1946, the Revolutionary Junta 
of Government promulgated the Federal 
budget of Venezuela for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947. Receipts 
and expenditures balance at 787,109,000 
bolivares or $236,000,000. Estimated 
receipts under the new budget, as com- 
pared with actual receipts in the two 
preceding fiscal years, are shown in the 
following table: 


Receipts of the Venezuelan Government 


{In thousands of bolivares] 





Esti- 
Actual receipts | mated 
Item receipts 
1944-45 | 1945-46 | 1946-47 
Import duties 102, 487 | 139, 360 | 129, 300 
Conslar invoice fees 12, 843 22, 115 20, 000 
Petroleum royalties 277,907 | 243,614 | 250, 000 
Tax or petroleum deriva- 
tives 17, 829 12, 441 3, 000 
Income tax 52, 560 96, 009 R&, 000 
Cigarette tax 34,708 | 39,675 | 39,000 
Liquor tax 39, 277 42,270 | 38,000 
Stamp tax 28, 287 31, 426 30, 000 
Other 47, 829 84,802 | 106, 735 
Total 613,727 | 711,712 704,035 
To be withdrawn from 
Treasury reserves 83, 074 
Total 613,727 | 711,712 | 787, 109 





A substantial part of estimated re- 
ceipts under the 1946-47 budget, as was 
the case in the budgets for 1944-45 and 
1945-46, is made up of withdrawals from 
Treasury reserves. Because of the fact 
that revenues were greatly underesti- 
mated in the two preceding budgets, re- 
sort to accumulated Treasury reserves 
proved unnecessary, as the foregoing 
table indicates. In the new budget, how- 
ever, it would appear that the prac- 
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tice of underestimating revenues has 
been abandoned and that consequently 
a portion of the reserves of the Treasury, 
which totaled 198,860,000 bolivares on 
June 30, 1946, may be utilized to meet 
budgeted expenditures. 

Estimated expenditures under previ- 
ous budgets have been subject to fre- 
quent revisions upward in the course of 
the fiscal year as the counterpart to the 
policy of underestimating revenues. In 
the present budget, however, the initial 
estimate of expenditures is already in 
excess of the final estimate of expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1944-45 and 
exceeds total budgeted expenditures (un- 
official compilation) for the fiscal year 
1945-46, when allowance is made for 
certain loan items in the latter budget 
presumably subject to eventual repay- 
ment, from which it might be concluded 
that the present budget accurately rep- 
resents probable expenditures in 1946-47. 
Nevertheless, recent reports indicate 
that budgeted expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1946-47 have already been increased 
by 10,595,000 bolivares over the total 
provided for in decree No. 364. Budgeted 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1946-47, 
as set forth in the aforementioned de- 
cree No. 364, and compared with final 
estimates of expenditures for 1944-45 
and 1945-46, are shown in the following 
table: 


Budgeted Expenditures of the Venezuelan 
Government 


[In thousands of bolivares] 





Agency 1944-45 | 1945-46 





Interior Relations 92,161 | 135,770 | 166, 957 
Foreign Relations &, 248 12, 397 12,01 
Treasury 57, 648 82, 09S 64, 79 
National Defense 40, 258 57, 318 75, 265 
Development 22,445 123, 411 10, 270 
Public Works 175,750 | 235,115 | 214,140 
National Education 29, 514 10, 024 
Health and Welfare 24, 024 30, 858 
Agriculture 33, 992 75, 898 
Labor . ‘ \ 20, 936 f 8&8, 91 4 
Communications . | 48, 665 
**Rectifications”’ 658 786 
Total 505, 634 | 861,254 | 787,109 

1 Unofficial compilation of original budget plus in- 
creases authorized during the fiscal year; includes 105,- 
000,000 bolivares of expenditures in the nature of loans 


The increase in the appropriation for 
Interior Relations as compared with the 
corresponding figure in the 1945-46 
budget is the result for the most part of 
the allotment of additional funds to the 
individual State governments, these en- 
tities having received as a whole an in- 
crease of approximately 25,000,000 boli- 
vares. The National Guard and the 


Bureau of Indentification also received 
larger appropriations under the heading 
of Interior Relations. 

A comparison of the appropriation for 
Development in the new budget with the 
appropriation for this purpose in the 
1945-46 budget would indicate that no 
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appropriation has been made for the 
newly organized National Development 
Corporation in the new budget. It wi 
be recalled that this autonomous instity. 
tion was established by decree No, 319, 
published May 29, 1946, with an initia) 
budgetary appropriation of 60,000,009 
bolivares granted through the the Minis. 
try of Development, and with the stipy. 
lation that an appropriation of between 
2 and 10 percent of the total of anti¢j. 
pated Federal revenues would be pro. 
vided in each succeeding Federal budget. 

In connection with appropriations for 
educational purposes, the funds for pri. 
mary education have been increased by 
more than 50 percent over the 1945-4 
figure. In addition, funds provided for 
school-building construction under the 
appropriation for the Department of 
Public Works, when added to the appro- 
priation for Education, raise the total 
funds for education to about 105,000,000 
bolivares. 


West Africa 


Transport and Communication 


West African Airways Organized.— 
The new Air Transport Authority and 
Corporation, recently set up to effect the 
fullest possible development of. air- 
transport services with the West Afri- 
can territories, will be known as West 
African Airways, according to the West 
African press. 

The Authority consists of the Gov- 
ernors of the four West African colonies, 
together with Chief Secretary of the 
West African Council. Main control is 
vested in the Governor of Nigeria, who 
is empowered to act when the Authority 
is not in conference. Such conferences 
will be held at least twice a year. Of- 
fices will be set up at Lagos, Nigeria. 
Negotiations are being carried on with 
the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion (‘BOAC) to act as technical advisers 
to the Authority, the report states. 





Facilities Needed To Improve 
Panama Sewerage System 


The specific facilities required to 
modernize and extend the sewerage 
system of Panama City, Republic of 
Panama, are now being studied by 4 
group of engineers. 

United States firms interested in sub- 
mitting bids for this proposed project 
should communicate with Dr. S. L. Bar- 
raza, Minister of Labor, Health, and 
Social Welfare, attention of the Sanitary 
Engineering Division, Panama City, 
Panama. 
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xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed aS a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 











Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; 
subscription price, $3.50 per year. The 
September 29 issue contains these 
articles: ' 


TRIPARTITE COMMISSION FOR THE RESTI- 
TUTION OF MONETARY GOLD. 


TWENTY-NINTH SESSION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE. 


SECOND CONGRESS OF PAN AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF MINING, ENGINEERING, AND 
GEOLOGY. 


INVITATION TO THE WORLD TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS CONFERENCE. 


Funp MEMBERS NOTIFIED TO COMMUNI- 
CATE PAR VALUES OF CURRENCY. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR-TRANSPORT POLICY. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT WILL NOT REQUIRE 
DocuMENTS CONNECTED WITH NAVICERT 
SYSTEM. 


AMERICAN CITIZENS PREVENTED FROM 
LEAVING ALBANIA. 


AN INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION. 


FOREIGN POLICIES: THEIR FORMULATION 
AND ENFORCEMENT. By Loy W. Henderson. 


LOANS AUTHORIZED BY EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK, JUNE 30, 1946. 


Other Publications 


HANDBOOK OF BRAZILIAN CORPORATIONS. 
1946. 1554 pp. Price, $25. Information 
on Brazilian corporations, including a 
directory of directors, 1943-45. 

Available from: Gerard O. Bauaski- 
witz, Caixa Postal 5,116, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 


NEw ZEALAND: PACIFIC PIONEER. Philip 
L. Soljak. 1946. 197 pp. Price $2.50. 
Describes the physical features and re- 
sources of New Zealand, the people and 
their mode of life, sports, and cultural 
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interests, and tells of history and oppor- 
tunities. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

U. S.-PHILIPPINES IMPORT-EXPORT TRADE 
DirEcToRY. 1946. 269 pp. Price, $15. 
Contains a list of over 5,000 import-ex- 
port firms, and more than 10,000 export 
manufacturers, grouped according to 
commodity. 

Available from: U._ S.-Philippines 
Trade Directory Co., 206 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

POPULATION IN MOopERN CHINA. Ta 
Chen. 1946. 126 pp. Price $2.50. The 
author draws comparisons between Chi- 
nese population data and the results of 
other countries on population matters. 

Available from: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
37, Ill. 

THE GREAT CHALLENGE. Louis Fischer. 
1946. 346 pp. Price $4. About the poli- 
tics of the war and the peace as well as 
an authoritative study of the men who 
have shaped and are shaping world 
affairs. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 





The Swedish press expects increased 
safety in air travel to result from an 
invention recently installed on planes of 
the Swedish commercial air lines. It is 
claimed that this “fault detector” indi- 
cates imperfections in the engine even 
before ordinary instruments show any 
reaction. The new detector consists of 
a small steel pin placed in a metal 
cylinder on the instrument panel. 
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For sale by 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents per copy 
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Frecp SERVICE 
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Albany 7, N. Y¥., Room 409, County 
Courthouse. 
Atlanta 3, Ga., P. O. Box 1595. 
Baltimore 1, Md., 803 Cathedral St. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg. 
Charleston 3, S. C., 310 Peoples Bldg. 
Charleston 1, W. Va., 612 Atlas Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 11214 E. Fourth St. 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn., 924 James Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Ill., 357 U. S. Courthouse. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1286 Union Com- 
merce Bldg. 
Columbus 1, Ohio, 1037 N. High St. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 602 Santa Fe Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colo., 302 Midland Savings 
Bldg. 
Des Moines 9, Iowa, 518 Grand Ave. 
Detroit 26, Mich., 1028 New Federal 
Bldg. 
Duluth 5, Minn., 310 Christie Bldg. 
El Paso 7, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 
Fargo, N. Dak., 210 Walker Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich., 736 Keeler Bldg. 
Hartford 6, Conn., 436 Capitol Ave. 
Houston 14, Tex., 603 Federal Office 
Bldg. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., 600 Interstate Bldg. 
Little Rock 5, Ark., 312 Pyramid Bldg. 
Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1540 U. S. Post 
Office and Courthouse. 
Louisville 1, Ky., 631 Federal Bldg. 
Manchester, N. H., 814 Elm St., Beacon 
Bldg. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 701 Congress Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn., 1234 Metropoli- 
tan Life Bldg. 
Mobile 5, Ala., City Hall Annex (2d 
floor). 
New Haven 10, Conn., 152 Temple St. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles 
Ave. 
New York 1, N. Y., 60th Floor, Empire 
State Bldg. 
Norfolk Va., 712 Wainright Bldg. 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., 901-905 Petro- 
leum Bldg. 
Omaha 2, Nebr., 918 City National Bank 
Bldg. 
Peoria 2, Ill., 531 First National Bank 
Bldg. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., 1612 Market St. 
Phoenix 8, Ariz., 234 N. Central St. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 7th Ave. and Grant 
St. 
Portland 3, Maine, Post Office Bldg. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 520 SW. Morrison St. 
Providence 3, R. I., 631 Industrial Trust 
Bldg. 
Richmond 19, Va., Room 2, Mezzanine, 
801 E. Broad St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 321 Atlas Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Tex., 101 Transit Tower 
Bldg. 
San Diego 1, Calif., 906 Columbia St. 
San Francisco 11, Calif., 307 Custom- 
house. 
Savannah, Ga., Room 6, U. S. Court- 
house and P. O. Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office 
Bldg. 
Sioux Falls 6, S. Dak., 310 Policyholders 
Natl. Bldg. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y., 224 Harrison St. 
Texarkana 5, Tex., 817 Texarkana Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 
Wichita 2, Kans., 205 K. F. H. Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Mass., 340 Main St. 
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by the U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUSINESS SERVICE CHECK LIST 


The U. S. Department of Commerce itemizes 
all news releases, publications, speeches, pam- 
phlets, and books published the previous week 
in its weekly Business Service Check List. 
This listing will enable you to order the ma- 
terial that will be of specific aid to you in 
your business. 


Typical of the listed materia] that will 
interest you are marketing data, articles on 
specific industries and business, foreign mar- 
kets, establishing and operating numerous 
kinds of small businesses, and foreign indus- 
trial wartime secrets. 


Many of the items in the BUSINESS 
SERVICE CHECK LIST are free. 
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Census Bureau 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Foreign Trade Zones Board 
National Bureau of Standards 


Office of Business Economics 





» 2 listing covers these ee and feces: 


Office of Domestic Commerce 
Office of International Trade 


Office of Small Business 











Office of Technical Services 
Patent Office 
Weather Bureau 








Annual subscription $1 
A 


sample copy will be sent on request. 


Order today from the 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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